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SCENE AMONG THE HIGHLANDS.| 
(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 

Tue rude aspects of nature in the neighborhood of 
Lakes George and Champlain, assort with those stormy 
scenes of warrior life which have become associated 
with these rough regions. Here Dieskau, the French- 
man, and Johnson, the commander of the provincial 
forces, aided by the celebrated Sachem, Hendrick, 
fought a severe battle in 1755, The Revolutionary 
conflicts which followed, consecrated the soil and the 
scenery. And even during the last war a tragic in- 
terest was added to all the past by the naval skill of 
M’Donough, and the heroism of the brave American 
tars, who destroyed the British fleet, and took undis- 
puted possesSion of these seas. 

Those times are past. We trust in God that the 
two Christian nations by whose differences the quiet 
of these seas was disturbed, will learn war no more, 
and that, instead of such savage conflicts, they will 
blend their influence in endeavors to spread the Gospel 
of peace, and advance its dominion over a wicked and 
perishing world. Such fraternal efforts for the good of 
mankind might be hailed as a pledge of the approach- 
ing reign of the Messiah. May God unite the nations 
in this work of Christian benevolence! May he call 
them from carnal conflicts, and gather them, as a great 
fraternity of sanctified philanthropists, to the battle of 
the Lord of hosts, and move them by his grace to labor 
for so great and glorious an end as the introduction of 
that blessed period, when 


“Peace shall visit earth, and truth let in 
Her wakening daylight on a world of sin.” 


EVENING STAR. 


VERSIFICATION OF OSSIAN’S ADDRESS. 


Hart! glowing orb of dark, descending night! 
Fair, in the distant west, thy spotless light! 

From forth thy cloud thou lift’st thy unshorn head, 
While o’er the hills thy stately steps are led— 
Declare what see’st thou on the plain display’d? 
Within their caves the stormy winds are laid— 
The murm’ring torrent cometh from afar— 

Waves roaring climb the rocks in noisy war— 
The evening flies are on their feeble wing, 

And with their hum the fields and valleys ring; 
But what dost thou behold, thou peerless light? 
Thou smilest, and departest with the night; 

Then waves around thee haste, in joyous care, 
Receive thee in their arms, and bathe thy lovely hair! 
Thou silent beam, farewell! let light arise, 








And Ossian’s soul explore the mystic skies! 
Vor, IIT.—1 


Original. 


MOSES ON PISGAH. 
BY JOHN T. BRAME. 


Tue aged patriarch on the mountain stood 
And gazed with joy upon the promised land ; 
Doomed yet to die, before his weary feet 


Might bear his toil-worn frame o’er Jordar.’s wave— 


Before, with those he loved, he might enjoy 

The promised bliss and long expected rest. 

The long, gray locks which floated in the breeze, 
The furrow’d cheek, told that his pilgrimage 

On earth had been prolonged, and soon must end; 
Yet not one sigh escaped, nor murmur burst 
The barrier of his lips, nor did grief wear, 

With still, but sure corrodings, life away. 

He long had served his God, and well he knew 
That what that God enjoined, for him was best. 
Calm was his brow—true index of the soul; 
Mild dignity had made his face her throne— 
His eye beamed love and gratitude and praise, 
And on each feature resignation sate. 


He bow’d to God and prayed, and in that prayer, 
As if the energies of long gone years 
Were concentrated for a mighty effort, 
He wrestled with Jehovah—scene sublime! 
That voice of prayer, like incense pure, ascends, 
And heavenly seraphs guard the holy hour! 
He prayed for Israel's race, 

“That God would spare 
And visit not upon their guilty heads, 
Demerit of their crimes; that he would hear 
Their cries for succor, and relieve their woes; 
Heal their backslidings, and receive them back, 
As sons repentant to his heavenly fold.” 


- He ceased, and gazed in holy confidence, 


With vision all undimmed, to yonder sky, 

As if he saw his Master through the space— 
That Master, who, from Sinai’s flaming top, 
Had giv’n to him the tables of the law; 

By whose high arm supported, he had braved 
The threats of Pharaoh, and his minions proud; 
By whose almighty guidance he had led 

The stiff-necked people through the desert way, 
And who, with him alone of mortal men, 

Held friendly conversation, face to face, 

He sinks—his eye is dim—his voice is hushed! 
Thou hast, in thy sepulchral court, O Death, 

No nobler trophy than his holy clay! 

His ransomed spirit hath gone up to heaven, 
To take its rank in the celestial host, 

And strike its golden harp, and live for ever! 
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THE MILLENIUM. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue word millenium, signifies a thousand years. In | 
theology it denotes a coming period, of the universal 
spread and prevalence of holiness. As to its manner, | 
there are two diflering opinions. The first is, that Christ 
will reign personally on the earth, and that the martyrs 
and eminent Christians will rise from the dead, and | 
share in his terrestrial reign. Others argue that Christ | 
will not appear in person, but will come by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and that the resurrection of the) 
martyred saints denotes only the restoration of their, 
holy, self-denying tempers to the hearts of Christians. | 

The former opinion has been embraced by thousands 
of learned and pious men. Justin Martyr, who wrote 
in the second century, earnestly supports it. He claims | 
that in his day it was the commonly received opinion. | 
In modern times, Dr. Gill, Bishop Newton, Mr. Kett, | 
and others of equal eminence, adopted this view of the | 
subject. Recently, some of the most respectable divines. 
in Europe and America have become converts to the | 
same faith. It is said that in England, such men as | 
Baptiste Noel and Bickersteth are its firm adherents. | 
The opinion is gaining advocates amongst learned Amer- | 
ican divines. 

If we are correctly informed, Mr. Wollf, the convert- 
ed Jew, now a presbyter of the Church of England, 
and a sincere and zealous minister of Christ, has exten- 
sively propagated this view of the millenium in the, 
English Church. To him, more than to any other, | 
may its present currency be traced. It is said that he 
deems this view of the prophecies important in regard | 
to the conversion of the Jews. 

Some of the ablest living expositors of Scripture in | 
the west agree with this opinion. A few openly advo-' 
cate it. Whether it gains or loses ground amongst’ 
the clergy, we cannot say. Our clerical acquaintances | 
hold for the most part, that the millenium will be a pe- | 
riod of unexampled religious prosperity, in which Christ | 
will have spiritual dominion from sea to sea, and from | 
the rivers to the ends of the earth. This is our own! 
opinion, and for the following reasons. 

1. The prophecies which relate to Christ’s millenial | 
reign are highly figurative in their style. This is the | 
case with the Book of Revelation. To interpret the) 
fourth verse of the twentieth chapter as simply imply- | 
ing a restoration of the spirit of the martyrs to the | 
Church, seems to us « warrantable license, taking into | 
view the genius of the Apocalypse. Should we insist 
on the literal sense of this text, why not also on the, 
passages which describe the binding of Satan with a 
great chain, or the flight of the woman into the wilder- | 
ness. 

2. The personal reign of Jesus on earth is hardly | 
consistent with some portions of Scripture, especially | 
those texts which speak of his second advent. “And_ 
it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment; so Christ was once offered to bear! 
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the sins of many; and unto them that look for him 
shall he appear the second time without sin unto salva- 


|tion.” Here the judgment and the “second coming” 
are connected, in a way that precludes the millenial 


advent. 

3. The passage in Revelation xx, 4, speaks not of 
the bodies, but of the souw/s of the martyrs. “I saw 
the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, and for the word of God; and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years.” How natural 
to interpret this as denoting the restoration to the 
Church, in her millenial state, of the purity and zeal 
which glowed in the hearts of her ancient confessors. 
As Elijah was restored to the world in the person of 
John the Baptist, of whom the Savior said, “ Elias hath 
already come;” so the ancient witnesses will return in 
the persons of many holy ministers, who shall not count 
their lives dear unto them, if they may but minister as 
becomes the Gospel, and finish their course with joy. 
Happy Church, and blessed period, when a martyr’s 
spirit shall glow in every pious bosom! And “the time 
is at hand.” There are signs which none need to mis- 
take, of the near approach of the Savior’s universal 
dominion. He shall soon “take to himself his great 
power, and reign King of nations, as he is King of 
saints.” 

As to the commencement of this happy period, we 
have little to say concerning it. It is near at hand. 
Of this there can be no doubt. How near—whether 
at the door, or one, twenty-five, or one hundred and 
fifty-eight years distant, can be of little consequence. 
Too much may have been written already on this point. 
It is important to believe firmly that it is near; but 
what practical benefit could result from knowing the 


|| day or the year? 


It seems to us unadvised to draw the attention of the 
Church to what may properly be called curious and 
unlearned questions. And have we not done it m 
regard to the millenium? Its exact period, its mode of 
commencing, its implications as it regards the personal 
coming of Christ, are of no great practical moment, or 
they would have been revealed so clearly as not to admit 
of pros and cons. ‘These are unlearned questions—that 
is, they are unlearnable, not being set forth with cer- 
tainty in the Scriptures. The fact that they are not, 
isa hintto man. He should let them alone, or at least 
touch them lightly and diffidently. Over and above 
mere hints, we are admonished to “avoid” them. “It 
is not for us to know the times and seasons which God 
hath put in his own power.” Creatures cannot tell us 
the when of these things, nor the Aow in any precise 
detail. Why should we, launching on the sea of God’s 
providence, attempt to navigate regions which the chart 
he has given does not cover? Let us explore where 


| he offers pilotage and anchorage. Let us bear away 


from courses uninvited and unwarranted, and betake 
ourselves to the voyage on which he sends us. He 
commissions us to sail in the regions of repentance, 
and afterwards in the regions of faith andlove. When 
we have circumnavigated these fields, and have no more 
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discoveries to make or depths to sound, let us strive 
how many we can take in convoy over the regions we 
have so thoroughly explored. When we have the world 
in our wake, and not a craft on its surface is heading 
towards perdition, then—no, not even then may we 
launch beyond the limits of our commission! Then 
we will cast anchor, and wait for farther orders. 

Some think these things are revealed. If revealed, 
why so much labored argument? why so many and 
differing opinions? 
should be presented as clearly as the facts of history. 
What orthodox couplet of high or low Churchmen ever 
debated whether there shall be a resurrection and a 
judgment—whether there is a heaven or a hell ? 
are Gospel postulates with all but infidels. So is the 
millenium ; but not its period, nor the manner of Christ’s 
coming to dwell among his saints; whether in person, 
or by the presence of the Comforter. Let us hold on 
to the postulate then, and make good use of it, but 
leave all else where God is pleased to leave it. Let us 
hold on to the postulates, that courage and zeal may 
not be wanting in the warfare whose issues involve this 
holy, blessed millenium. 

Some other things are revealed which it deeply con- 
cerns us to ponder. We should know that perilous 
times are at hand. Dread darkness will go before the 
sunrise of the millenium. ‘This is told us for a warn- 
Shall we stir curious questions, and pass admoni- 
He would be a reckless officer, who should 


These 


ing. 
tions by? 
disregard the reports of faithful spies. “An ambush,” 
say they, “is in your van. A fearful foe lurks in the 
fastnesses of yonder heights, at the base of which you 
are leading your thronging legions.” ‘The commander 
hears, calls a halt, draws up his troops, and when they 
wait to hear a spirit-stirring appeal to their courage and 
ambition, and warnings to beware, their General enter- 
tains them with lively and graphic descriptions of the 
cities they shall conquer, and the booty they shall win. 
Is this the way to triumph? It is the way to disaster 
and defeat. Is it not our way? What, sing and shout 
in millenial tones, while ambuscades are thickening all 
around us, and shutting Zion in on every side! An 
army of formalists presses her on one side, and hosts 
of errorists on the other side. These mix and sweeten 
poisons to destroy her—those waft upon her the spirit 
of slumber. Under both, she nods and sickens. And 
shall we fall to and entertain her drowsy, enfeebled 
senses, with things sweet and savory to her palate? 
She wants music. Give it to her; but let it be none 
of your soft, cozening symphonies about a “millenium 
at hand.” Sound an alarm in God’s holy mountain. 
The foe! the foe! should be exclaimed by all her watch- 
men along the extended walls of Jerusalem. Yet she 
is putting off her armor, as though her enemy were 
finally and for ever repulsed. Repulsed! There never 
was an hour in fifteen centuries so full of brooding 
mischief to the Church, as is this very hour. Her own 
zeal has inspirited her foes, and her own providence has 
taught them. Would to God that she could profit by 


her own experience, as they do by her example! 





If revealed, they are facts, and || 





One thing is certain. Ours will be a day of conflict. 
The Scriptures which admonish us of perilous times, 
are so near being fulfilled, that the event begins to inter- 

| pret the prophecy. ‘The millenium, as is generally sup- 
|posed, may be near—that is, within two centuries of 
‘us. But in the meantime, there are waiting for sudden 
| development the elements of fiercer persecutions than 
(ever yet raged on earth. These the Church must en- 
dure, and she should be making ready for the travail. 
Is this unwelcome intelligence? It ought to be most 
welcome. Persecutions are precursory of the millen- 
ium. “In the last days, perilous times shall come.” 
And if perils are to herald the reign of the Messiah, 
shall we dread their approach? They are graves which 
lie between us and the augured triumphs of the cross. 
‘They are shadows which we are assured must gather 
around us, that out of their deepest gloom may spring, 
to our transport, the intense, abiding light. Shall we 
lament the trials, which however they involve us, are 
‘harbingers of Zion’s universal conquests? No. We 
|hail the era of persecution. If we must pass through 
‘this strait gate to the millenium, thank God that we 
| begin to feel its pressure. Let the enemy exult upon 
/us—let the kindling fires burst forth—let blood flow 
like rivers. ‘These violences are the throes of a new 
| birth, and shall result in the regeneration of a world. 
But in the meantime, what should be the attitude of 
the Church? It should be boldly offensive. No effort 
should be relaxed, no emprise of charity abandoned. 
Otherwise, her zeal and toil should be increased a thous- 
_and-fold. She should be above past example a praying, 
laboring, suffering witness for Jesus and his truth. 
First, she should be a praying witness. We contin- 
ually forget the power of prayer; or if not, we are in- 
dolent and worldly, and do not apply this power to help 
on the conquests of Zion. If you were now called 
upon to select the most efficient of Christ’s militant fol- 
lowers, to whom more than to any others, Zion is in- 
debted for her advances and her victories, where would 
you look for them? In the pulpit? You might mis- 
take. Would you fix your eye on a public-spirited 
professor, who gives ten thousand dollars to a college, 
ten thousand to a theological seminary, ten thousand to 
the missions, and ten thousand to the Bible society? 
You might greatly err. I would not go to the pulpit, 
jor the lists of charities to make this selection; but I 
| would go to the closet. Give me access to the devo- 
tions of the closet, and power to ascertain who spends 
| most time in secret prayer, and wrestles with most faith 
and fervor for God's blessing on a perishing world, and 
I will, with bold assurance, point out the most efficient 
of Christ’s militant followers. 'The humblest subaltern 
in Zion’s armies may be the bravest of her warring 
bands—her champion in God’s sight who seeth not as 
man seeth—who judges not from the outward or formal 
organization of the Church, but looketh on the heart, 
Probably such a champion might be found in some un- 
distinguished mother in Israel, who for fifty years has 
been drawing nearer and nearer to God, and now with 














almost open vision, a faith clear as sight, wrestles day 
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and night for the revival of God’s work, exclaiming, 
O, that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 

And this is emphatically woman’s sphere. Does she 
ask what she can do for Zion? I answer, pray. Pray 
as Abraham did for Sodom, (and with more persever- 
ance.) Do this and you shall stand in the front of bat- 
tle. The invincibles in Immanuel’s army are those 
who, with uplifted weapons, receive the enemy on their 
knees. Woe to them who make an onset in this direc- 
tion. They will meet the captain of the Lord’s host, 
and will be scattered like chaff before the wind. 

And when the whole Church awakes to prayer— 
when each of her members thirsts after God, and weeps 
day and night for perishing sinners, the world will be 
moved. A heavenly power will descend and sway the 
minds of its perishing millions, and like the multitudes 
on the day of Pentecost, these millions will exclaim with 
one voice, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 

But the Church must be a /aboring witness for God. 
She must no longer busy herself about the world. 
She must turn her energies into another channel. 
Her enterprise must be directed towards the relief of 
the spiritual, not merely the temporal wants of our 
nature. She must evidence that her treasure is truly 
in heaven, and that her business is to accumulate riches 
there. She must prosecute her work of saving souls 
with a zeal proportionate to her avowed estimate of the 
value of the soul. She is, even now, a busy Church. 
What a bustling scene does she present to the obser- 
ver! But what is she doing? Buying and selling, 
and getting gain—hoarding up silver and gold, and 
lavishing both in extravagant outlays for sumptuous 
dwellings and prideful display, ‘The disciple of Jesus, 
with successful emulation, rivals the vainest and most 
profligate of the world; and from their manner and| 
apparel, who can distinguish the Church from the, 
world—the modest bride of Christ from the bold and 
flaunting harlot? O, what a stripping of herself will) 
there be from the disguises she hath so long worn! | 
What a putting off of pride and its coverings—what 
aversions from sin and its indulgences—what a dres- 
sing of herself in the decent attire of a humble, labor- 
ing, blood-bought Church, whose business it is to 
come out from the world, and bring the world out from 
itself to serve the living God. The hour is at hand 
when prince and princess will turn exhorters in the 
cause of God, and the saloons of the palace will wit- 
ness the birth and halleluiahs of converts to righteous- 
ness, 

And why not now?’ Why not enter at once on the 
blessed avocations of pity and charity? Why not, to- 
day, commence the labors which are to bless the per- 
ishing nations with a millenium? Let the reader and 
the writer make two of the number who shall toil 
henceforth to millenialize the world. Let us, in this 
holy cause, do what our hands—our lips—find to do, 
with our might. We may stir up others to join us in| 
these labors. It may expose us to some reproach; but | 
Jesus will not frown—it may cost us sufferings; but we 
should remember that the Church must also become: 
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a suffering witness for Jesus. What will be the 
mode or amount of her sufferings we cannot well 
determine. Scorn and derision from her foes, and 
treachery from her friends, will greatly annoy and 
waste her. Her enemies have scarcely yet commenced 
their assaults. The Church has done little to provoke 
derision. She is now so like the world, that the world, 
which loves its own, can tolerate her with great com- 
fort. When her example becomes reproving, and the 
world is frowned from her fellowships, we shall see a 
change. ‘Then men will be provoked to ancient proofs 
of the malignant wickedness of the heart. It will then 
be seen that God and his Son are not less abhorred 
than when Noah built the ark, and Christ was “cru- 
cified and slain.” 

But the severest sufferings of the Church will flow 
from direct and cruel persecution. Let none suppose 
for a moment that no more trials of this sort await us. 
Look for sanguinary scenes. The spirit of past ages 
is rolling back upon us, and already we can see the 
swell and hear the surge. Zion has endured sharp 
conflicts, and has won hard-fought fields. In certain 
periods of her militant career, she has been bold and 
faithful. Sometimes she might have been addressed, 

“Servant of God, well done; well hast thou fought !” 
But to her it cannot be said, as to Abdiel— 
“The easier conquest now remains to thee.” 
Like Satan and his discomfited legions, after the first 
day’s onset, her enemies have invented new weapons 


of war, and 
“Not distant far, with heavy pace, the foe 
Approaching gross and huge,” 


trains his infernal enginery, compasses the camp of the 
saints about, and is waiting to lay waste the beloved city. 
Our business should be to prepare to witness for Jesus 
by meek and patient suffering. The approaching con- 
flict will call for the exercise of all the passive virtues. 
True, we must remit no holy enterprise. Our missions 
must be sustained, our revivals encouraged, our benev- 
olent associations all cherished and multiplied a thous- 
and fold; but while we act, we must also be ready to 
die for Jesus. 

In conclusion, if all the Church were to assume the 
attitude of a praying, laboring, suffering witness for 
Jesus, we need not look far forward to the millenium. 
We should suddenly find ourselves making our trium- 
phant entrance upon its opening scenes of light and 
joy. 

98 © Ot 


Some well meaning Christians tremble for their sal- 
vation, because they have never gone through a val- 
ley of tears and sorrow to arrive at regeneration: to 
satisfy such minds, it may be observed, that the slight- 
est sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it produce amend- 
ment, and that the greatest is insufficient if it do not. 
Therefore, by their own fruits let them prove them- 
selves; for some soils will take the good seed, with- 
out being watered by tears, or harrowea up by afflic- 
tion, 
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.are they swindlers. Yet what recks it—whilst they 
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Original. 
“LET WELL ALONE.” 

“Let well alone,’ is one of those wise old saws 
which, in all of its homeliness, has—upon the author- 
ity of our grand-mothers—come down to us from time | 
immemorial; and it is still just as apt of admonition | 
as ever it was; for it suits to a fashion which never | 
changes, but is perpetuated to all the races and all the 
generations of men; namely, the fashion of being not 
quite satisfied with their present condition—by which | 
we mean to say, with the circumstances by which they | 
are surrounded; for, alas! the self-conceit and pride’ 
of man would fain persuade him that all within is just 
as it should be. And whilst God is supplying to him, | 
in greater or less measure, those things which he needs, | 
the devil, abetting his ingratitude, is marring his con-| 
tent, and instigating him to “comparisons” which “are | 
odious,” and also idle; and because he possesses not | 
all that his inordinate desires would claim, moving him 
to “a change.” And herein may we see, even in con- 
nection with the act, its necessary punishment. We 
would speak in regard to the affairs of business. Look- 
ing about the world, hither and thither, do we not sce | 
that all who, in their beginnings, despise “the day of 1 
small things,” and in their thankless impatience give | 
up a certainty for a “speculation,” almost invariably 
injure themselves; and continuing to pluck on from 
bad to worse, they finally end in total bankruptey. 

The young are deceived in this matter. They be- 
lieve, if their affairs are not in a very prosperous train, 
that by effecting a change they are only exerting a 
proper spirit—the energy of their time of life—and 
that they were rather blame-worthy to abide in small 
profits, when, by “enterprise,” they may become rich 
at once. 

And, indeed, there is very much to be said in exten- 
uation of the young upon this subject; for all the ten- 








dencies of the age are to extremes, alias, to bankruptcy. 
And this sin rests upon the thousands of “bold bad 
men” of mature life, who, having squandered their 
means, perhaps the patrimony of pains-taking fathers, 
and impatient of industry, and having nothing to lose, 
dash into some “brilliant speculation,” and, possibly, 
by swindling all whom they have involved in the 


scheme, come out themselves rich. Yet no less for that 





feast their friends—whilst they open the house of hos- 
pitality, and are liberal to popular purposes, giving back | 
a farthing upon a thousand dollars—they are still ac- | 
credited. Is not such an one a “noble fellow,” “whole 
hearted,” one that “knows how to give!” “he never | 
grudges a penny,” not he! &c. | 

But why do persons not discriminate character more | 
than they do? Why do they receive, upon the word of | 
others, what it concerns themselves to know for them- | 
selves? namely, the moralities, at least the honesty of | 
their associates! Is there not an extreme meanness, too, | 
in participating the luxuries procured by these persons? | 
No doubt of that; but “many a one does it,” and | 


“what all the world does must be right.” The latter’ 





aphorism probably originated as touching some mere 
custom which involved no question of morals, and was 
well enough in its place. But to affect to impose it as 
a grave truth is a most strange perversion. And very 
few persons, if they would take the trouble to think, are 
so dull as not to distinguish the matter of fact condition 
of things from the mere imposed apology. They 
should know that “apology” should never be valued 
as equivalent to that which it excuses—in short, they 
know right from wrong. But habits of selfish indul- 
gence, or the puerile fear of offending the base, or the 
indolence of siding with the multitude, and many such 
like unfaithfulnesses, hinder them from withdrawing 
themselves, or even from giving a voice against the ac- 
credited culprit, who keeps what is called “good com- 
pany !” 

But to keep more near to our subject. Worse than 
this, the holder of moneys, so procured, is said, in mer- 
chant’s phrase, to “have effected a vast amount of 
business”’—to “be a very smart man’”’—to have “raised 
himself from poverty ””—to be “a man of a thousand,” 
and many more such striking eulogisms are bestowed 
upon him who has in truth only “become rich too 
fast.” ‘That he is denounced in the feat is never ap- 
plied to him; for he is tried mostly by his fellows, and 
they never meddle with such things. Now is not all 


‘this caleulated to confuse the youth just assuming 
business? It does more than that—it confuses in the 
principle and it /eads in the practice. And if such an 
one shall be his exemplar, being not as expert as his 


master, he will probably often change his business, and 


that to its necessary issue, of a losing result. But who 
‘is to blame? Every father is to blame if he do not, 
early and late, time and again, hold such characters up 
\to the detestation of his growing sons. Let them, by 


time and example, “here a little and there a little,” point 


‘the morality of shunning them. Let them keep them out 
‘of their company, and out of the company of their sons 
until it is impossible that they shall swerve into any sort 
‘of liking for them or their ways; and at the same time 
that they inculcate moderation and patience in acquiring, 
point them to the possible sources of a livelihood by these 
‘methods; and more than all, put them early enough to 
_business—initiate them, and it can be done little by 
little only. A boy already of seventeen or eighteen 


years, if he have been put to no duties, has had no 


(training, is totally hopeless of any resource within him- 


self. He feels as if the thing were impossible. He is 
timid, and awkward, and discouraged. You wonder 
at this, for perhaps your son has been accounted more 
than ordinarily apt, and yet simpler boys have got the 
start of him here. But you do not wonder, when you 
see the youth of sixteen or seventeen years, who, for 
the first time in his life, mounts a horse—you do not 
wonder that he cannot ride; for you well know it is 
because he has not been trained to it. You know that 
if a father wishes his son to become a good horseman, 
he practices him from the time almost that he can hold 
a bridle; and you know then it is almost a matter of 
course that he becomes an adept in riding, feels assured 
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and at ease, is competent to any little emergency that | 
may occur, and can manage the horse to his use. He| 
is the master of the horse, not the horse of him. At| 
this you do not wonder; yet in a matter a thousand | 
times more complex, engrossing mind and chi: aracter, 
and requiring every form of attention, you think it pos- | 
sible to succeed without practice. But notso, As the | 
youth who has grown to manhood without ever having | 
managed a horse, will never become an accomplished | 
horseman—will never be “handy” at it, so neither will | | 





the youth without training be competent to business— 
never apprehend the thousand minute duties and obser- 
vances, not of performance alone, but of time, and 
place, and opportunity, and of exigency and retrieve- 
ment. Yet that such an one can never in his life be-| 





number do—such, perhaps, as are of low and unexci- 
table temperament—or some few philosophers—or the 
reader—the private scholar; but scholarship is an em- 
ployment, and that shall itself save from squandering. 
But all will concur with us in the position that most 
men either gain or lose money as a characteristic trait. 
And this latter evil is what we deprecate ; for how great 


an evil the want of money is! It is not in one sense 


alone that the moneyed man is said to be “independent.” 
His character, in the collision of life, cannot have play, 
unless he can “afford” that it should. We do not 
refer to any sinister purposes; but he will be repudi- 
ated of his very virtues if he is poorer than his asso- 
ciates; and he will conceive all those disgusts at the 
world’s injustice, which not his self-love alone but even 


come an expert man of business you do nof calculate! || truth revolts at. It is indeed a most inconvenient thing 
But so it is. His activity has run to waste, or has run | to be poor. 
another course—his thoughts and tastes have been en- | But to return to our subject, i. e., the changing of 
grossed in other objects until they lead him. And if || business. We ought to say that the being competent, 
duty or necessity now compels a course of business, it _and betimes versed in any pursuit, is a greater safeguard 
is with no small difficulty and an almost irrepressible | | against this evil. The notion of change is probably 
distaste that he sets about it, burdened as he is with a|| more often suggested by the uneasiness of not knowing 
double task; for he must disembarrass himself of old |) how to manage the present concern than from any other 
habits before he can institute new ones. And if he | cause. Some indeed there are of so roving and vagrant 
have no inheritance, he feels as if he had rather shufile | a temper that they must carry their love of novelty 
through the world without property, than endure what || even into their business. And they are of those of 
seems to him the drudgery of working for it. |whom it is said that “they have tried a good many 
And such is the origin of many an unhappy and | different ing, but “they don’t seem to get along 
despicable loafer! Yet how easy and sweet is the pro- with any.” And so it is. In wishing to change they 
gress of the young boy who is trained betimes to his | ‘should reflect that the object looked to may, on acquain- 
occupation. It seems as simple to him as going up| tance, prove as unsatisfying as that in possession, with 
the stairs; and having his energies engrossed, and his | the disadvantage and loss attendant on a breaking up 
wishes stayed, he is happy in that self-respect which, of the old, and the outlay for new arrangements. And 
however young, he naturally craves. And the parent | more than the loss of customers and clients is the break- 
who does thus much for his children does more for them, | up of confidence as to the stability and soundness of 
and they are taught to rest in their piety, and to that | character in him who so acts. In contemplating a 
also do they refer their duties. | change—a new plan of life—whatever else may be the 
The world at large look on and deem that family of ‘calculations, it is generally overlooked that we are so 
| strongly attracted to the points which strike our regard, 
to an ample fortune, and that, too, even when the father, | that we leave quite out of view the contingent disad- 
confiding in money alone, leaves them unprovided with | | vantages which belong to it, to say nothing of all the 
the knowledge and the method of retaining it. Yet | concomitant annoyances which complete the picture. 
the frugal parent with moderate means, or indeed one | That these latter belong to every state of life we 
destitute of money, who yet puts his sons betimes into | _acknow ledge; yet it is much easier to cope with the 
the methods of procuring it, does for them much more | evils and the disagreeables to which we are accustomed, 
than the other, with however large a fortune, can pos- | | than to “flee to others which we know not of.” And 
sibly do for his with a bequest alone. In the one in- | this tendency calls for the restraining and coercive hand 
stance, the heir is possessed alone of that which, to a’ of the guardian, or the parent, from earliest life. The 
proverb, “takes to itself wings and flies away ;” to say parent remaining is, perhaps, the widowed mother; and 
nothing of all the deteriorating influences to which, in| to her we would commend vigilance, decision, and 
idle hands, it ministers; whilst the other “portionless” | promptness in placing her sons “soon enough” to busi- 
boy, as he is called, is initiated into methods of creating | ness. We are aware that in the early season of be- 
supplies which the other only knows how to squander; reavement she has little heart for performances of this 
and this ability is an unalienable possession, So that,| sort, and that her affection, particularly at this time, 
rationally speaking, the condition of the two can never) may betray her into a laxity of discipline which her 
be compared—the one having, in the passage of life, so) judgment would contemn. Yet she cannot too soon 
incomparably the advatitage of the other—and he is) say to herself whether her sons are or are not to be 


. 1 
the one who works for himself. 





children to be most felicitously situated who are born 


| trained to business; aad postponement neither changes 


We do not assert that no heir, who enhances not his) the nature of the regulation nor abates its difficulties. 
inheritance, yet preserves it unimpaired. Some small) Its difficulties, perhaps, are only of the unconsenting 
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child, loth and ignorant of his own good, and timid 
and apprehensive because of his inexperience. ‘This 
is transiently painful. But what earthly advantage 
have we without its trial and its tax? The child may 
work, too, with his hands—the “ manual labor schools” 
and the “lyceums” are rife about the country; and the 
beautiful expanse from the Valley of the Mississippi to 
the Pacifie Ocean, affords its thousand sites to allure 
and to reward the farmer—the happy, healthy, respec- 
table farmer. From that occupation, at least, there is 
very little danger of changing ; for we apprehend that 
the sentiment of the son of nature, fresh from the cam- 
paign, in first threading the mazes of a city, is, “ what 
insanity possessed the people that crowd their dwel- 
lings into the nooks and cranies of a city, when the 
open fields are in sight!” And his is a genuine taste. 

Appropos of work. It is now an idea, subscribed to 
by many, that they do not deem it a good to leave their 
sons a fortune; for, say they, “let them go to work 
and get one for themselves,” then “they will know how 
to value it.” This is excellent; yet amongst the many 
who say it, but few act on the principle further than to 
spend more freely themselves, without putting their 
sons in the way to obtain it; so that, with this swper- 
considerateness, they neither leave their children a for- 
tune, nor aid them in procuring one. And we should 
deem the “reformed method” rather as squinting to the 
selfishness of the father, than as revealing benefit to 
his children. But not to fatigue our reader with too 
much digression we will close; and as we commenced 
with one excellent old proverb, so, as a sort of corollary 
to it, we will finish with another; namely, “Seek rather 
to improve the business you are in, than to endeavor 


after a new one.” PHILANTHROPOS, 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WOMAN. 
Tur propagation of Christianity is the most impor- 

tant work which can engage the attention of mankind. 
The rise, progress, and downfall of empires—the lives 
of philosophers and of princes may furnish useful and 
interesting materials for thought and reflection, but 
nothing is so momentous as the diffusion of the light 
of the Gospel. It is this which brings to nations sit- 
ting in darkness and in the shadow of death the knowl- 
edge of salvation; and it bears this knowledge from 
the Source of infinite wisdom and goodness. No re- 
sources of nature have ever been found sufficient to 
impart this knowledge. In vain do we look for it in 
the most profound lessons of philosophy. Science, in 
all ages, without a divine revelation, has left man where 
it found him—dead in trespasses and sins,” 

The human family has fallen from innocence and 
rectitude, and in its fall has contracted blindness in the 
understanding, aversion from God in the affections, and 
stubbornness and opposition of will to all spiritual 
good; and these disordered powers, by exerting their 
corresponding influences upon the soul, bring it into sin- 
ful subjection as by the force of an invincible law, and 





| constitute the source of all moral evil. Though man 
has thus fallen, he remains a rational being; and as 
such, he is still a subject of moral government. 

In no part of society does Christianity exert a more 

benign influence than over woman. It not only ele- 
| vates her to her proper sphere, and secures to her respect, 
| but also opens a wide field for the exercise of those pe- 
‘culiar virtues which, under the influence of a pure re- 
| ligion, become so brilliant and alluring in her character. 
| When controlled by ardent piety, the retired walks of do- 
_mestic life are enlivened by her cheerfulness, and render- 
ed attractive by the influence of her devotedness to God. 
Her attentions mitigate, in a thousand forms, the lot of 
‘suffering humanity—soothe the pains of sickness and 
‘the anguish of death. In no situation is she destitute 
| of means for winning souls to Christ; while her noble 
energies, combined with prudence, find ample scope in 
impressing character on the youthful mind, and in 
appropriately training the immortal spirit for its pres- 
ent vocations, and its future destiny. 
When we regard Christianity not only as designed 
‘to be enjoyed, and to be practiced in order to its enjoy- 
“ment, but also as the means of staying the desolations 
‘of sin, and of saving souls from death, how natural 
‘that its principles should receive the countenance and 
laid of woman! Accordingly, woman has been its 
warmest advocate. One has well remarked, that “were 
the Christian religion to be banished from the earth, 
its last altar would be the female heart.” “Woman 
was last at the cross and first at the sepulchre, last at 
the burial and first to look on the risen Jesus.” The 
cross of Christ is lifted up to the sight, that all might 
look and believe; but woman particularly should clasp 
and hold it as with a death grasp; for has not Christi- 
anity been the triumph of woman’? Jf came to bring 
into notice a class of virtues, that man, in the pride of 
his heart, despised as womanly. It proclaims Gon’s 
approbation of those virtues, and shows that they do 
not spring up spontaneously, nor grow in the unre- 
generated heart. 

In almost every country, particularly in the eastern 
world, woman has her certain place. She has to per- 
form offices of hardship and servitude repugnant to her 
'very nature. In Austria we see her making mortar, 
digging cellars, and wheeling out the clay; and there, 
_too, we see her harnessed with cattle to a plough, while 
her husband may apply the lash equally to both. She 
| saws and splits wood, drags coal about the streets, and 
‘wheels such loads to market as, in our country, would 
be considered a heavy task for beasts of burden. In 
Asia, in regions smiling with the ceaseless verdure of 
the tropics, she is doomed to toil, unprotected from the 
sun, and is regarded by her master as destitute of a 
soul. But it is not necessary to enlarge. The sad 
story of woman’s wrongs where the true God is not 
worshiped ought to be familiar to all. To those who 
live in this enlightened land—whose lines have fallen to 
them in such pleasant places—it should be an occasion 
of gratitude that the cause of female education is rap- 











idly progressing. Here the sentiment of community 
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abhors the doctrine of woman’s mental inferiority. | 
Here Christianity, to which we owe the most common | 
privileges of our being, is offering to our sex the means| 
of boundless improvement. We are incited, by every | 


consideration of gratitude, as well as of self-respect, to| 


urge on with vigor our course of preparation for the. 
high and responsible duties of this life, through which’ 


| 


we may be enabled, in the highest degree, to promote | 


the happiness of man in the world to come | already advanced so far in the practical part of the sub- 


_ ject that I think they would be well qualified to afford’ 


| 


H. G, 


Original. 
THE VALUE OF SPEECH. 

Speecu is a rich blessing. We were not made in- 
telligent that we might shut up thought within our- 
selves; but to give it a voice, and exchange it for oth- 
ers’ thoughts. Our power over others lies not in the 
amount of thought within us, but in the power of 
bringing out what we possess. A person of more than 
ordinary intellectual vigor may be a cypher in society, 
wanting skill in the use of language, or a proper and 
graceful mode of expression. 

Not only do we influence the minds of others, but 
we greatly aid our own intellect by giving distinct and 
forcible utterance to our conceptions. We understand 
ourselves better—our own ideas grow clearer by the 
very effort to make them clear to others. Our social 
rank, too, depends greatly on our conversational powers. 

The principal distinction between those who are 
called gentlemen, and the vulgar, lies in this: the vul- 
gar are awkward in manners, and are essentially want- 
ing in propriety, clearness, and force of expression. 
Persons who never open their lips without violating 
some rule in syntax, or who are unable to address us 
without darkening their meaning by a confused, un- 
skillful mode of communication, cannot take the place 
to which their natural good sense entitles them. 

To have agreeable intercourse with the intelligent, 
we must speak their language, and be able to commu- 
nicate as well as to receive instruction. The pleasure 
and profit of social intercourse depend almost entirely 
on our colloquial talents. Thoughts are communica- 
ted, sympathies exchanged, joys and sorrows made 
known through the medium of language; and without 
this faculty we should be but little removed from the 
brute creation, Wit sharpens wit, thought produces 
thought. Our knowledge is increased in an animated | 
conversation. Powers, which we were unconscious of 








possessing, are developed in conversation, and often 
we wonder at our Own amount of information. This! 
faculty, then, is given us for improvement, and will 


tend as much as the exercise of any other faculty to | 
° . . | 
raise us to that elevated sphere in the scale of being | 


for which we were designed by our Creator. Conver- 
sation may be studied ts a science, or practiced as an 
art. Cowper says— 


“Though conversation, in its better part, 
May be esteemed a gift and not an art, 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 
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On culture and the sowing of the soil. 
Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse 
But talking is not always to converse.” 


And believing this, I would suggest to the teachers 


ted our female seminaries, that, instead of one of the 
| various “ologies” now pursued as studies by young 


ladies, this more important one should be introduced. 
I think teachers would find apt scholars. Many have 








| 


_assistance in the instruction of others. Let a class be 
organized, and a circle formed. The teacher might 
commence by introducing some interesting topic; and 
after giving his own opinions, might politely invite 
each one of the class to favor the company with her 
views on the subject. If the,theme were one at all 
calculated to excite the feelings, or one upon which 
there was a diversity of opinion, I think we should 
soon ascertain that most young ladies (how taciturn 
soever they may usually appear) only want an occa- 
| sion to develop their powers of elocution, We should, 
‘no doubt, be astonished at the sage and pithy remarks, 
‘the profound observations, the brilliant figures, the 
lively sallies of wit, that would flow in a continuous 
'strain from lips that hitherto had always been sealed. 
‘It isa duty incumbent upon all to improve this fac- 
ulty—one of the most wonderful that God has be- 
stowed upon man—one that is his peculiar character- 
‘istic. We should endeavor to provoke the dormant 
‘powers of speech in our friends and acquaintances. 
How often do we see verified the description of the 
poet— 





“ The circle formed, we sit in silent state, 
Like figures drawn upon a dial plate.” 


But let these humble suggestions become practical, 
and the silence and reserve of the social circle, so finely 
depicted in this quotation, would soon disappear. 
Friends would rejoice in a perfect understanding of 
each other’s feelings and sentiments—intellectual inter- 
course would lose its cold and unsocial formality; and 
‘in the vivacity and cheerfulness that would character- 
‘ize our fire-sides we should realize the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul. PUELLA. 
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AN ACROSTIC. 


Saran, we have heard the Savior 
Ask a welcome in our hearts; 
Rest and peace he gives for ever 
All who bid him not depart. 

Haste we, then, for time is rushing 


Hourly by, with eagle wing; 
On he moves, unkindly crushing 
Low as dust each earthly thing. 
Come, then, let us claim the blessing— 
Ope our hearts a God to win— 
Mercy seek, till prayer unceasing 
Brings the holy Savior in. 
M. De Forest. 
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MISSIONARY EFFORTS IN SAN PAULO. 


BY D. P. KIDDER. 


Tur “Sketches of Travel in Brazil” which have 
hitherto appeared in this periodical, were not penned 
without a higher object in view than the mere enter- 
tainment of those who might take an interest in their 
perusal, Experience has shown the great difficulty of 
making correctly understood, the actual nature and 
bearing of our missionary labors in South America, 
without previously giving more definite and authentic 
information respecting the state of the country, than is 
to be obtained from existing publications. Although a 
systematic arrangement of the facts and materials in my 
possession would require several numbers more, upon 
the history, literature, and manners of the country an- 
tecedent to my present topic, yet I feel anxious to 
record at this time several circumstances connected with 
the special object of my tour in the province of San 
Paulo. 

Although two hundred years had elapsed since the 
discovery and first settlement of that province, it is not 
known that a Protestant minister of the Gospel had 
ever visited it before. Although colonized with the 
ostensible purpose of converting the natives, and sub- 
sequently inhabited by scores of monks and priests, 
there is no probability that ever before a person had en- 
tered its domains carrying copies of the word of life in 
the vernacular tongue, with the express intent of put- 
ting them in the hands of the people. 

It is necessary to remind the reader, that throughout 
the entire continent to which reference is now made, 
public assemblies for the purpose of addresses and in- 
struction are wholly unknown. The people often as- 
semble at mass, and at religious festivals, and nearly as 
often at the theatre; but in neither place do they hear 
principles discussed or truth developed. The sermons 
in the former case are seldom much more than eulo- 
giums on the virtues of a saint, with exhortations to 
follow his or her example. Indeed, the whole system 
of means by which in Protestant countries access is had 
to the public mind, is unpracticed and unknown. The 
stranger, therefore, and especially the supposed heretic, 
who would labor for the promotion of true religion, 
must expect to avail himself of providential openings, 
rather than to rely on previously concerted plans. The 
missionary, in such circumstances, learns a lesson of 
great practical importance to himself; to wit, that he 
should be grateful for any occasion, however small, of 
attempting to do good in the name of his Master. The 
romantic notions which some entertain of a mission 
field, may become chastened and humbled by contact 
with the cold reality of facts; but the Christian heart 
will not be rendered harder, nor genuine faith less sus- 
ceptible of an entire reliance on God. 

The unexpected friendship and aid of mine aged host 
at San Bernardo, already mentioned, was not a circum- 
stance to be lightly esteemed. Scarcely less expected 
was the provision made for me at the city of S. Paulo, 
Vox. III.—2 








of letters of introduction, to gentlemen of the first re- 
spectability in the various places of the interior which 
I wished to visit. At one of those places, the individ- 
ual to whom I was thus addressed, and by whom I was 
entertained, was a Roman Catholic priest; and it affords 
me unfeigned satisfaction to say, that the hospitality 
which I received under his roof, was just what the 
stranger in a strange land would desire. 

When on reaching the town where he lived I first 
called at his house, the Padre had been absent about 
two weeks, but was then hourly expected to return. 
His nephew, a young gentleman in charge of the prem- 
ises, insisted on my remaining, and directed my guide 
to a pasture for his mules. In a country where riding 
upon the saddle is almost the only way of traveling, it 
has become an act of politeness to invite the traveler, 
on his first arrival, to rest upon a bed or a sofa. This 
kindness having been accepted in the present instance, 
was in due time followed by a warm bath, and after- 
wards by an excellent, but a solitary dinner. Before 
my repast was ended, a party of horsemen passed by 
the window, among whom was the Padre, for whom I 
was waiting. After reading the letter which I brought, 
he entered the room and bade me a cordial welcome. 
He had arrived in company with the ex-Regent Feijo, 
with whom I had previously enjoyed an interview at 
the city of S. Paulo, and from whom he had received 
notices of me, as inquiring into the religious state of 
the country. My way was thus made easy to introduce 
the special topic of my mission. On showing me his 
library, a very respectable collection of books, he distin- 
guished as his favorite work Calmet’s Bible, in French, 
in twenty-six volumes. He had no Bible or Testament 
in Portuguese. I told him I had heard that an edition 
was about to be published at Rio, with notes and com- 
ments, under the patronage and sanction of the Arch- 
bishop. This project had been set on foot in order to 
counteract the circulation of the editions of the Bible 
societies, but was never carried into effect. He knew 
nothing of it. He had heard, however, that Bibles in 
the vulgar tongue had been sent to Rio de Janeiro, as 
to other parts of the world, which could be procured 
gratis, or for a trifling consideration. Judge of the 
happy surprise with which I heard from his lips, that 
some of these Bibles had already appeared in this neigh- 
borhood, three hundred miles distant from our deposi- 
tory at Rio. His first remark was, that he did not know 
how much good would come from their perusal, on ac- 
count of the bad example of their bishops and priests. 
I informed him frankly, that I was one of the persons 
engaged in distributing these Bibles, and endeavored to 
explain the motives of our enterprise, which he seemed 
to appreciate. 

He said Catholicism was nearly abandoned here, and 
all the world over. I assured him that I saw abundant 
proofs of its existence and influence; but he seemed to 
consider these “the form without the power.” Our 
conversation was here interrupted, but having an op- 
portunity to renew it in the eveging, I remarked, that 


| knowing me to be a minister of religion, he had reason 
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to suppose I would have more pleasure in conversing 
on that subject than upon any other. 

I then told him I did not comprehend what he meant 
by saying, that Catholicism was nearly abandoned. 
He proceeded to explain, that there was scarcely any 
thing of the spirit of religion among either priests or 
people. He being only a diacono, had the privilege of 
criticising others. He was strong in the opinion that 
the laws enjoining clerical celibacy should be abolished, 
since the clergy were almost all de facto much worse 
than married, to the infinite scandal of religion—that 
such was their ignorance, that many of them ought to 
sit at the feet of their own people, to be instructed in 
the common doctrines of Christianity—that the spirit 
of infidelity had been of late rapidly spreading, and in- 
fecting the young, to the destruction of that external 
respect for religion, and fear of God, which used to be 
hereditary. Infidel books were common, especially 
Volney’s Ruins. I asked whether things were grow- 
ing better or worse. ‘ Worse,” he replied, “worse con- 
tinually!” “What means are taken to render them 
better?”” “None! We are waiting the interference | 
of Providence.” I told him there were many pious 
persons who would gladly come to their aid, if it were 
certain they would be permitted to do the we:k of the} 
Lord. He thought they would be well received if they 
brought the truth; meaning, probably, if they were 
Roman Catholics. 

I asked him what report I should give to the relig- 
ious world respecting Brazil. “Say that we are in 
darkness, behind the age, and almost abandoned.” 
«But that you wish for light?” “That we wish for 
nothing. Weare hoping in God, the father of lights,”’ 

I proceeded to ask him what was better calculated to 
counteract the influence of those infidel and demoraliz- 
ing works he had referred to, than the word of God. | 
“Nothing,” was the reply. “How much good then is’ 
it possible you yourself might do, both to your country 
and to immortal souls, by devoting yourself to the true 
work of an evangelist?” He assented, and hoped that 
some day he should be engaged in it. 

I had before placed in his hands two or three copies 
of the New Testament, to be given to persons who 
would receive profit from them, and which he had re- 
ceived with the greatest satisfaction. I now told him, 
that whenever he was disposed to enter upon the work 
of distributing the Scriptures, we could forward them 
to him in any quantity needed. He assured me that 
he would at any time be happy to take such a charge 
upon himself; that when the books were received, he | 
would circulate them throughout all the neighboring 
country, and write an account of the manner of their 
disposal. We accordingly closed an arrangement, 
which subsequently proved highly efficient and inter- 
esting. When I showed him some tracts in Portuguese, 
he requested that a quantity of them should accompa- 
ny the remission of Bibles. On my asking how the 
ex-Regent, and others like him, would regard the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures among the people; he said they 











would rejoice in it, and that the propriety of the enter- 
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prise would scarcely admit of discussion. “Then,” 
said I, “when we are engaged in this work, we can 
have the satisfaction to know that we are doing what 
the better part of your own clergy approve.” “Cer- 
tainly,” he replied, “you are doing what we ought to 
be doing ourselves,” 

Seldom have I spent a night more happily than the 
one which followed, although sleep was disposed to flee 
from my eyelids. I was overwhelmed with a sense of 
the goodness and providence of God, in thus directing 
my way to the very person out of hundreds best quali- 
fied, both in circumstances and disposition, to aid in 
promoting our great work. ‘T'his fact was illustrated 
in the circumstance, that although I had a most cordial 
letter of introduction to the Vigario of the same village, 
which I left at his house, he happening to be out when 
I called, yet I did not see him at all. To use the ex- 
pression of a gentleman acquainted with the circum- 
stances, “he hid himself,” as though fearing the conse- 
quences of an interview; and by not showing at least 
the customary civilities to a stranger, greatly offended 
the gentleman who had given me the letter. ‘The Padre, 
whose kindness I experienced, had paused in his cleri- 

_cal course some years before, and was engaged in the 
legal profession, although he retained his title and char- 
‘acter as a priest. In correspondence with this circum- 
stance, there is scarcely any department of civil or po- 
‘litical life in which priests are not often found. After 
the second night I was under the necessity of taking 
leave of him, in order to pursue my journey. 

I found various occasions for giving tracts to persons 
with whom I met. In one instance, after having drank 





| a glass of milk, for which nothing would be taken in 


payment, I offered the man of the house a tract. He 
asked what it was for. I told him it was to be read, 
and explained its contents. He said, “I do not know 
how to read.” I then requested him to keep it for my 
sake, and to cause his children, a number of whom 
were around him, to learn to read. He thanked me, 
and showed the folhetinho as an object of great curi- 
osity. 

At another village I was entertained at the house of 
a German physician, a very learned and agreeable man. 
His nephew, a young gentleman who had been educa- 
ted in Germany, was often in my room, and rendered 
himself very agreeable by his frank and intelligent con- 
versation. He represented this to be one of the most 
religious places in the country, having a large number 
of churches and priests, in proportion to the population. 
In one church, particularly, the priests were unusually 
strict; and in the judgment of my informant, quite 
fanatical. ‘They always wore their distinguishing habit, 
were correct in their moral deportment, required persons 
belonging to their circle to commune very often, and 
moreover, discountenanced theatres. This latter cir- 
cumstance was unusual; for in addition to the clergy 
being often present at such amusements, there was even 
in that place the instance of a theatre attached toa 
church. 


I introduced to this young gentleman the subject of 
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circulating the Bible. He at once acknowledged the 
importance of the enterprise, and expressed great desires 
that it should go forward; saying that the Brazilians 
once understanding the objects of the friends of the 
Bible, could not but appreciate them in the most grate- 
ful manner. He proposed to converse with his friends, 
to see what could be done towards distributing copies 
among them. I put two Testaments in his hands as 
specimens. The next morning he told me, that having 
exhibited them the evening previous to a company of 
young persons, there had arisen a universal demand for 
them, and many became highly urgent not to be over- 
looked in the distribution. He consequently repeated 
his assurance that the sacred books would be received 
with universal delight, and requested a number of co- 
pies to be sent to his address. I was told that here also 
many of the rising generation had very little respect 
for religion, through the influence of infidel writings, 
and of other causes. The apology for almost any 
license was, “I am a bad Catholic.” The people gen- 
erally assented to the dogmas of the Church, but seldom 
complied with its requirements, except when obliged to 
do so by their parents, or prompted by the immediate 
fear of death. The rules requiring abstinence from 
meats on Wednesdays and Fridays, also during Lent, 
had been abolished by a dispensation from the diocesan 
Bishop for the last six years, and the Provincial Assem- 
bly had just asked a repetition of the same favor. The 
decision of the Bishop had not then transpired, but 
many of the people were expressing a disposition to live 
as they should list, be it either way. 

Just previous to my visit to this place, a young man 
of a respectable family, having sunk his fortune in an 
attempted speculation on a newly arrived cargo of Afri- 
can slaves, had committed suicide. It was said to be 
the first instance of that crime ever known to be com- 
mitted in the vicinity, and the result was, an unusual 
excitement among all classes. I may here observe, that 


pleasure in this respect. My mind had dwelt intensely 
upon the state of the country, as shown by facts commu- 
nicated to me from various and unexceptionable sources. 
I had anxiously inquired how something for its good 
might be accomplished; whether there was any possi- 
bility of exceeding the slow and circumscribed limits 
of private personal communication of the truth. Hope, 
in answer, had sprung up in my mind, and was begin- 
ning to be cherished with fond expectation. 

From the idea of distributing a couple of dozens of 
Testaments in several schools of the city, I was led to 
think of the practicability of introducing the same as 
reading books in the schools of the whole province. 
This seemed the more desirable from the fact, univer- 
sally affirmed, that there then prevailed an almost entire 
destitution of any books for such use in the schools. 
The Montpelier Catechism was more used for this pur- 
pose than any other book; but it had little efficacy in 
fixing religious principles upon a proper basis, to resist 
the undermining process of infidelity. 

Encouraged by the uniform thankfulness of those 
individuals to whom I presented copies, and also by the 
judgment of ali to whom I had thought proper to sug- 
gest the idea, I had finally resolved to offer to the gov- 
ernment, in some approved form, a donation of Testa- 
ments, corresponding in magnitude to the wants of the 
province. Fortunately I had in the Secretary and se- 
nior Professor of the University, a friend fully compe- 
tent to counsel and aid in the prosecution of this enter- 
prise. I laid the whole subject before him. He inform- 
ed me that the proper method of securing the object 
would be by means of an order from the Provincial 
Assembly, (if that body should see fit to pass one,) 
‘directing the teachers of schools to receive said books 
for use. 

Early next morning he called with me to propose 
the subject to various prominent members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. We visited gentlemen belonging to 





suicide is exceedingly rare throughout the whole of 
Brazil; and there can be but little question that the 
rules of the Church, depriving its victim of Christian 
burial, have exerted a good influence in investing the 
subject with a suitable horror and detestation. Would 
to Heaven a similar influence had been exerted against 
other sins, equally damning, but more insidious. The 
very abomination of moral desolation could exist in the 
same community almost unrebuked; while the assassin 
himself would find many chances of protection and 
escape. 

At a third village I was entertained by a merchant, 
of truly liberal ideas, and of unbounded hospitality. | 
He also offered to co-operate with me in the circulation 
of the sacred volumes, not only in his own town, but 
also in the regions beyond. 

Having accomplished a journey of about two hun- 
dred miles under very favorable circumstances, I again | 
reached the city of 8. Paulo. I had not staid so long | 
in various places as I should have been interested and’ 
happy to do, in compliance with affectionate invitations. | 
I had, however, important reasons for not indulging my 








both political parties; two priests, one a Doctor in Med- 

‘icine, and the other a Professor in the Academy of 
Laws; the Bishop elect of Rio de Janeiro, who was 
confidential adviser of the old Bishop of 8S. Paulo, the 
latter aiso belonging to the Assembly; and at length 
the Andradas, men of great distinction in the empire, 
and surviving brothers of the late José Bonefacio de 
Andrada, sometimes denominated the Franklin of Bra- 
zil. Each of these gentlemen entertained the proposi- 
tion in the most respectful manner, and expressed the 
opinion that it could not fail to be well received by the 
Assembly. The Bishop, who was chairman of one of 
the committees to which it would naturally be referred, 
said he would spare no effort on his part to carry so 
laudable a design into effect. He, together with one 
of the Padres referred to, had purchased copies of the 
| Bible at the depository in Rio for their own use, and 
highly approved of the edition we circulated. 

Our visit to the Andradas was peculiarly interesting. 
These venerable men, both crowned with hoary hairs, 
and almost worn out in the service of their country, 
received me with gratifying expressions of regard to- 
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wards the United States, and assurances of entire reci- 
procity of feeling towards Christians who might not be 
of the Roman Church. They were acquainted with, 
and appreciated the efforts of the Bible societies; they 
moreover highly approved of the universal use of the 
Scriptures, especially of the New Testament. They 
pronounced the offer I was about to make to be not 
only unexceptionable, but truly generous; and said that 
nothing in their power should be wanting to carry it 
into full effect. Indeed, Martin Francisco, the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, on parting, said, that it gave him 
happiness to reflect that their province might be the 
first to set the example of introducing the word of God 
to its public schools. Senhor Antonio Carlos, at the 
same time, received some copies of the Testament as 
specimens of the translation, which, with the following 
document, as chairman of the committee on public in- 
struction, he presented in course of the session for that 
day: 
“ Proposition to the Honorable Legislature, the Provin- 
cial Assembly of the Imperial Province of S. Paulo. 
“ Whereas, having visited this province as a stranger, 
and having received high satisfaction, not only in the 


“With the most sincere desires for the moral and 
civil prosperity of the Imperial Province of San Paulo, 
the above proposition is humbly and respectfully sub- 
mitted. D. P. Kipper. 

City of S. Paulo, Feb. 15, 1839,” 

The same day I received a verbal message, saying 
that the Assembly had received the proposition with 
peculiar satisfaction, and referred it to the two commit- 
tees on ecclesiastical affairs and on public instruction. 
The following official communication was subsequently 
received, 

[ TRANSLATION. ] 

“To Mr. Kipprer,—I inform you that the Legisla- 
tive Assembly has received with especial satisfaction 
your offer of copies of the New Testament, translated 
by the Padre Antonio Pereira de Figueiredo, and that 
the Legislature will enter into a deliberation upon the 
subject, the result of which will be communicated to 
you. 

God preserve you! 
Mievet Evrrazio pe Azeveno Marquez, Sec. 

Palace of the Provincial Assembly, 

S. Paulo, Feb. 20, 1839.” 
Among other acquaintances formed at 8S. Paulo, was 





observation of those natural advantages of climate, soil, 
and productions, with which a benignant Providence 
has so eminently distinguished it: but also in the gen- 
erous hospitality and esteemed acquaintance of various 
citizens; and, 

«“ Whereas, in making some inquiries upon the sub- 
ject of education, having been repeatedly informed of 


a great want of reading books in the primary schools, | 


especially in the interior; and, 
«“ Whereas, having relations with the American Bible 
Society, located in New York, the fundamental object 


of which is to distribute the word of God, without note} 


or comment, in different parts of the world; and, 
whereas, the New Testament of our Lord and Savior 


Jesus Christ is a choice specimen of style, as well on | 
subjects historical as moral and religious, in addition to} 


embodying the pure and sacred truths of our holy 
Christianity, the knowledge of which is of so high im- 
portance to every individual, both as a human being 
and as a member of society; and, 

«Whereas, having the most unlimited confidence in 
the philanthropic benevolence of said Society, and in 


its willingness to co-operate for the good of this coun-|) 
try, in common with all others, and especially in view} 


of the happy relations existing between two prominent 
nations of the new world: therefore, I propose to 


guaranty on the part of the said American Bible So-| 


ciety, the free donation of copies of the New Testa- 


ment, translated into Portuguese by the Padre Antonio} 


Pereira de Figueiredo, in sufficient number to furnish 
every primary school in the province with a library of | 
one dozen; on the simple condition, that said copies | 
shall be received as delivered at the Alfandega (Cus- 
tom House) of Rio de Janeiro, and caused to be dis- 
tributed among, preserved in, and used by the said 
several schools, as books of general reading and instruc- 


that of a clergyman, another Professor in the Law Uni- 


versity. His conversation was frank and interesting, 


and his views unusually liberal. He gave as emphatic 


an account as I had heard from any one of the unhappy 
_abandonment of all vital godliness, and of the unwor- 


thiness of many of the clergy. He approved of the 
enterprise of the Bible societies, and cheerfully con- 
sented to promote it within the circle of his influence 
by distributing Bibles and tracts, and reporting their 
utility. Exchanging addresses with this gentleman, I 
left him, entertaining a high estimation of his good 
intentions, and with ardent hopes that he might yet be 
‘greatly useful in the regeneration of his Church, and 
in the salvation of his countrymen. 

Thus were happily completed arrangements with 
persons of the first respectability and influence in each 
principal place of the interior which I had visited, that 
‘they should distribute the word of God among their 
fellow citizens. All the copies that I brought were 
already disposed of, and there was a prospect that the 
day was not distant when it could be said that a Roman 
Catholic Legislature had fully sanctioned the use of the 
Holy Scriptures in the public schools of their entire 
territory. I was told, on the best authority, that the 
‘committees of the Assembly were drafting a joint report 
recommending compliance with the offer by means of 
an order on the treasury for the funds needed in pay- 
| ment of the duties and the expense of distribution. 
| Such circumstances as the results of this short visit 
| were so far beyond the most sanguine anticipation, that 
| on leaving I found it difficult to restrain my feelings of 
| gratitude and delight for what mine eyes had seen and 
| mine ears had heard, 
| In conclusion of this article, it becomes necessary to 
add, that, owing to the agitations and intrigues com- 
‘mon to most political bodies, action in reference to my 





tion for the pupils of the same. 
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friends. Before long the suspicions of the old Bishop | 
were excited by slanders put in circulation by an Eng- 


ed without acting upon the question. The last dinect 
intelligence I had from the subject was received in con- | 
versation with the President of the Assembly at Rio, | 
who expressed a hope that on the next organization of 
that body the proposal would be fully accepted. Al-) 
though I have never heard of its reception, yet I have 
much pleasure in recollecting the assurance of the ven- 
erable Andrada, that it would never be rejected. It 
probably was suffered to remain on the table. 
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THE CONDITION OF HUMANITY.) 


Man’s earthly being, in its best estate, what is it? | 


It is, for the first twenty-five years, mostly physical in 
its claims and tendencies, with the moral sense, and 
taste, and intellectuality, as references, rather than as 
integral motives of action. 


Again, from twenty-five to fifty years of man’s life, | 


he follows to the lead and in the reign of intellectual 
novelty, as a resource from the engrossing, restless, and 
somewhat exhausted vivacity of physical impulse; and 
this intellectuality for years suffices to amuse and to 
engage him, being a part both by impetus and momen- 
tum of his worldly speculations as of his preferments of 
character. But these again grow cold as the snows 
gather about his head, and he in part relinquishes what 
has also in part gone away from him. And being now 
indeed in the meridian of his humanity, he rallies to 
the last vital principle—the heart, and in its precious 
moralities, blending the three-fold cord of being—itself 
the strongest, (and however unwise have been his pre- 
vious engrossment,) he is able, with attention, thence 
to evolve another principle—the fair compound of all 
these. ‘The interests of physical life are warmed, not 
as before stimulated, into action by the moral ten- 
dencies; whilst his intellectuality, now disembarrassed, 
as a load star draws the ship with its richer freight 
away from the yawning gulf ere it is whelmed. And 
this is the work of man’s spirit, as educed and submit- 
ted to the transforming influences of the Spirit of the 
holy One. And of man’s present advent, it is the 
completion. 

By this time he is ready to be gathered anew into 
his elements—his body to the dust from whence it 
was—his moralities conservated in the memories of an- 
other generation—and his intellectuality, unless, woe to 
him, he have hidden it under a bushel, reflecting, and 
refracting many beams, heaven derived, to many look- 
ing eyes still on earth; whilst his piety, by the grace 
of God, is effectual to the saving of his own soul. 


Tur worst thing that can be said of the most pow- 
erful is, that they can take your life; but the same 
thing can be said of the most weak. 











THE TRIUMPH. 


} Dixp, at the residence of her mother, at North Bend, 
lish Catholic priest, and the Legislature finally adjourn-| 


Ia., on the 16th of November last, Mrs. Mary, wife of 
Dr. J. F. Thornton, and daughter of the late President 
Harrison, in the 34th year of her age. 

In the summer of 1828 she became a member of the 
Baptist Church in this city. This profession, however, 
did not bring peace to her soul. She remained, accord- 
ing to her own views, a stranger to the love of Jesus, 
‘and the plan of salvation. 
| About five years since it pleased God to reveal Christ 
to her soul, as the way, the truth, and the life. With 
a joyful heart she united with the Presbyterian Church 
at Cleves, and continued to walk with them -until her 
death. 
| After careful and prayerful inquiry on the subject, 
she viewed with regret and surprise her past neglect 


of duty towards her children, and hastened to dedicate 
‘them to God in the ordinance of baptism, observing 
‘that no duty appeared more obvious or gave more per- 
fect satisfaction to her own conscience. 

During her painful and protracted illness she mani- 
fested composure of spirit and perfect resignation to 
the will of God. Her last conversation with a friend 
for whom she had sent, when death approached, exhib- 
ited the state of her mind in her dying moments. It 
was in substance as follows: 

‘My dear friend, how good is God to permit you to 
come in time. I have had an inexpressible desire to 
see you before I go home, and to express my gratitude 
to you for your efforts in behalf of my poor soul. To 
you under God I am indebted for the happiness of this 
dying hour. When you first saw me I was a stranger 
to experimental religion. Your preaching and conver- 
sation led me to a knowledge of myself and a knowl- 
edge of the Savior, and he has become the rock of my 
salvation. In this house of death I have the most per- 
fect peace with God. Not a cloud intervenes between 
me and Christ. He is all in all to me. I only fear of 
offending him by a desire to depart. But, O tell me 
how it is possible for a sinner like me to enjoy such 
perfect peace when dying. How is it possible for me 
to be so entirely weaned from the world? If I could 
now be assured of living here ten thousand years in 
the highest state of enjoyment I ever conceived of, it 
would be no inducement to stay here. ‘ Let me depart 
and be with Christ which is far better.’ I once thought 
I could not leave my children; that the tie that bound 
me to them must be violently broken. But now I 
resign them as cheerfully as I ever laid them in the 
cradle. I part with them without a single pang—I 
have given them to Christ. They are his, and will be 
abundantly provided for.” 

When the angel of the covenant came and sum- 
moned her to yield up her spirit, she inquired of her 
husband, “Am I not dying?” Being answered in the 
affirmative, joy beamed in her eye, as with a voice of 
gladness she bade him tell her friends the good tidings, 
Then folding her hands upon her bosom, she calmly 
fell asleep. 
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THE FINER FEELINGS. 


BY B. H, NADAL. 


— 


Auruoven the mariner may not understand the com- 
bination of causes that produced the evening rainbow, 
and may expend his rude philosophy upon it in vain, 
yet as soon as it appears he identifies it with as much 
ease as the philosopher, and hails it as the harbinger of 
a pleasant breeze and a smiling sky to-morrow. So, 
notwithstanding the “finer feelings” may not have 
been subjected to a philosophical investigation by all, 
and though some who have examined and reflected 
upon them may differ as to what they are, yet all 
know them when they appear, and render them ac- 
knowledged or secret homage to their charms. By the 
“finer feelings” we do not mean the feelings of fine, 
splendid, or pompous people—we do not mean a del- 
icate perception in the choice of finery—an exquisite 
sense of personal beauty, or correct notions of bodily 
symmetry, graceful bowing, and fashionable grimace— 
these are things which owe their existence to the pride 
and folly of our nature, and their shape and coloring 
to haberdashers and dancing-masters—they are to be 
reckoned not among the ornaments but the clogs of the 


we would at once say that this was a horrible perver- 
sion of the sense of sight—that the loveliness of crea- 
tion ought greatly to augment, instead of diminishing 
his happiness. ‘So, if we see a man unwilling to look 
candidly at the excellences of another—if we see him tor- 
tured at beholding virtue or wisdom in another—if we 
think at all, we at once decide that he is violating the law 
of his nature, and the law of God, and that his punish- 








mind, fastened upon it under the pretext of embellish- 
ment, but becoming the tawdry bonds of intellectual | 
slavery. But by the “finer feelings” we mean, those 





pure and generous emotions of our nature—those moral | 
and intellectual gems, as valuable as rare, which glitter | 
in the mind and glow in the heart, adorning the char- | 
acter, while they enrich the soul. In speaking of the | 
“finer feelings” we use the word “fine” in its highest 
sense, viz., dignified, noble; and “feeling” we shall 
define as an emotion or state of the mind, By the 
“finer feelings,” then, we are to understand, the most 
noble and most dignified states, or emotions, of which 
the human mind is susceptible. It will not, perhaps, | 
be expected that all these feelings should be embraced | 
in this article—this would detain both you and my-| 
self too long. I shall, therefore, select a few, and) 
leave you to number as many more as you can; for) 
the more of these feelings you find, the more you enno- | 
ble our nature. 

1, The first of these feelings which we shall notice, | 
is that which results from a just perception of the vir-| 
tues and talents of others, and a cheerful readiness to | 
acknowledge them. We readily admit this feeling to 
be rather intangible, and difficult to define; but even 
the slightest examination of it will show that it has) 
not been improperly classified. 

The great Creator intended that we should derive | 
pleasure from every beautiful object in nature, and | 
every amiable quality of the mind. This appears to be | 
a law of our being. Hence we esteem the blind man| 
a great loser—the charms of creation being shut out. 
from his vision. And if any man with his organs of | 
vision complete, were sincerely to tell us that every | 





beautiful object in nature, instead of giving him pleas- | 





ure, pained and tortured his mind almost to phrenzy, | 
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ment is self-inflicted, in the torture which his envious 
soul endures; for talents and virtues have not less of 
real beauty and excellency when found in another than 
when found in ourselves; and surely, wherever they 
may be found, they ought to yield more pleasure to an 
intelligent being than all the beauties of inanimate na- 
ture. But still, lovely and charming as the amiable 
qualities of the mind may appear to the eye of disinter- 
ested virtue, when they are viewed through the discol- 
ored media of prejudice and jealousy, their beauty is 
marred, and the sight is painful. How ignoble, how 
groveling must be that man who cannot look upon 
the foibles of his fellow without magnifying them into 
vast moral delinquencies! But how much more con- 
temptible and unhappy is that creature who cannot see 
true worth in another without having all the worst pas- 
sions of his heart inflamed and thrown into commo- 
tion! On the contrary, how ennobled—how raised 
above every thing sordid—how versed in the practical 
philosophy of mind—how true to his own best interest 
the man who can as easily excuse his neighbor as de- 
tect his faults—who can nobly dare to withhold flat- 
tery from wealth and power, and bestow well earned 
applause to true greatness, though unsupported by pa- 
tronage, and unadorned by pompous titles—who can 
discern merit wherever it exists, and appreciate it 
wherever it is discerned! The man who is possessed 
of such a feeling governs the kingdom of his mind 
with ease, and is “greater than he that taketh a city ;”* 
for this feeling turns ordinary fare into luxury, and the 
luxuries of men into something far surpassing the 
fabled nectar and ambrosia of the heathen gods. 

2. Another of these feelings is gratitude. Gratitude 
differs from thankfulness in this—gratitude is a feel- 
ing—thankfulness is the expression of that feeling. We 
may see the estimation in which this feeling is gener- 
ally held, if we reflect how men regard its antagonist, 
ingratitude. Nothing wounds us more than harsh 
treatment from those who have been laid under obliga- 
tion by our kindness, And why? Only because it 
proves them ungrateful. A son who returns his fath- 
er’s indulgence and affection by prodigality and disobe- 
dience, merits and receives the contempt of society. 
And wherefore? Mainly because ingratitude enters 
largely into his offense. The traitor Arnold is held in 
sovereign detestation by every American who is ac- 
quainted with the history of his treachery. And why? 
Chiefly because he was ungrateful to the land which 
gave him birth, and the government which gave him 
office and power. Our hatred of ingratituae is the 
measure of our admiration of gratitude. Just as much 
as we hate ingratitude, just so much we love gratitude. 
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Again. The forms of society testify in favor of this 
feeling. If the most indifferent question is asked re- 
specting our welfare, we make large acknowledgments 
of gratitude, and the phrase, “I thank you,” is kept as 
constantly in motion, in the politer circles, as any word 
in our vocabulary. And the reason of this is obvious. 
Gratitude is so noble a sentiment, so exalted an im- 
pulse, that every one would be thought to possess it. 
The rogue, the hypocrite, the gamester, the niggard, 
all lay claim to a share of this feeling, and use the 
forms of society in reference to it; and although, as 
worn by them, “it is a mere pretense, in which the 
devil lurks, who yet betrays his secret by his works,” 
yet their selecting it as the cloak of their dishonesty, or 
meanness, is a proof of the great value set upon it among 
men. How widely it differs from the pretended thanks 
of the inflated Pharisee! and how strikingly is it devel- 
oped in the spirit and conduct of the grateful Zaccheus! 
It softens the heart of him who feels it, and repays and 
blesses him who receives it. The following remarka- 
ble incident, illustrative of the power and loveliness of 
this feeling, is recorded in the history of Persia. 

In one of the battles of Cyrus with the Babylonians, 
in which the former was victorious, among the prison- 
ers of war there was a lady of exquisite beauty by the 
name of Panthea, the wife of Abradates, the king of 
Susiana. Such was the fame of her charms, that Cyrus 
was requested to see her. He positively refused, and 
ordered the lady to be protected until she could be given 
back to her husband. Panthea wrote to Abradates, her 
husband, and he immediately repaired to the Persian 
camp with two thousand horse. Cyrus restored his 
wife to his bosom, which treatment so overcame them 
both with gratitude, that they forsook their kingdom, 
and became the faithful subjects of the Persian general. 

Now, my readers, is not gratitude a “feeling”—a 
noble feeling—a powerful feeling—a feeling that never 
can be adequately described, either by the “ poet’s pen,” 
the sculptor’s chisel, or the painter’s pencil? Abra- 
dates and Panthea felt this powerful emotion, when at 
its bidding they laid aside their regal authority, and 
bowed at the feet of Cyrus as his faithful subjects— 
they felt it when it rose up out of the deep fountains 
of the soul—when it gushed from their eyes in tears, 
and fell from their lips in melting confessions of bound- 
less indebtedness. Cyrus understood it, then, for he 
felt that his own princely benevolence had produced it— 
he understood it, then, for he read it in the faces and 
conduct of this noble pair. The historian has written 
an account of this affair, and we have repeated it; but 
the historian’s page is but a shadow of the gratitude 
of the king and queen of Susiana, and what we have 
said is but the reflection of that shadow. 

3. Another of these feelings is sympathy with human 
misery. Our estimate of this feeling will be height- 
ened by imagining for a moment what the world would 
be without it. If this “bird of heavenly plumage 


fair,” were to take its flight from the earth, there would 
scarcely be left a relieving object for the eye to light 
True, the globe might not change its furniture. 


upon. 


Its woods might still resound with the song of the bird, 
and the tuneless melody of the shaking leaf—the 
zephyrs might be as gentle, the sky as bright, the sea 
as pure, and the earth as fertile as ever—our cities 
might still be filled with wealth, and decked with gay- 
ety, and our private saloons and places of public enter- 
tainment might continue to echo to the dance, and re- 
verberate with the laugh of the fashionable and polite. 
But still, without this sympathy, desolation would be 
reigning over half the globe. ‘The earth would wear 
its verdure, and the heavens put on their glorious gar- 
niture in vain for the millions that be dying unaided 
and unpitied. The widow, in visiting whom Christ 
declared pure and undefiled religion to consist, would 
be abandoned, a prey to unresisted disease. ‘The asy- 
lum for the helpless orphan would be blotted from the 
list of institutions. ‘The aged man of wealth, with his 
infirmities thickening upon him, forgetting his own 
feebleness, would dash the tattered hat from the hand 
of the broken soldier as he held it out to beg, and 
deride his unsightly limbs, which had been shivered in 
the defense of his country. The fierceness of war 
would allow no mitigation. As war is now conducted, 
when the warrior strikes the deadly blow, and sees his 
enemy fall, he admires his valor and laments his fate. 
But in a world destitute of sympathy for human mis- 
ery, war would be nothing better than cold-blooded 
slaughter, and the battle field a mere butchering place. 
But let us adore the great Exemplar of sympathy, that 
the world is not altogether without this feeling. See a 
Howard, spending his whole time and fortune in tra- 
versing his own country, and others, that he may buy 
up the fleeting opportunities of doing good and be per- 
mitted to weep with those who weep. See a Fletcher 
who denied himself the comforts of life that he might 
have to give to those who needed. Hear him upon his 
death-bed exclaiming, “O, my poor! what will become 
of the poor of my parish?” 

Behold, how it diffuses its gentle influence in the 
palace of the king! When Edward VI. was requested 
to sign the death warrant of an alledged heretic, he at 
first positively refused ; but being pressed by Cranmer, 
he at length yielded, and with tears in his eyes said to 
his instigator, “ You shall bear the responsibility!” See 
how it softens the horrors of the battle scene! Sir 
Philip Sidney being wounded in battle, and being faint 
from the loss of blood, some one handed him a cordial. 
As he was in the act of putting it to his lips, he observ- 
ed near him a wounded soldier looking him wishfully 
in the face. In his sympathy for his fellow sufferer 
he forgot himself; and without tasting the cordial, 
handed it to the soldier, saying, “ Drink—your neces- 
sities are greater than mine!” 

Behold how this feeling shines in a character greater 
than divine, soldier, or statesman, and in scenes more 
imposing than those of the palace or the battle field! 
For when the Savior of the world looked upon Jerusa- 
lem, moved by her guilt and danger, he wept over her; 
and when he stood at the grave of Lazarus, the evan- 











| gelist, crowding the whole of divine pathos and sym- 
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pathy into two words, tells us “Jesus wept.” If the| 


institutions which assist the needy and protect the 


weak are of any value, cherish this feeling, for it is| 


the seed from which they spring, and its tears the 
showers by which they are watered. If the picture 
of human misery and corruption is dark, cherish this 
feeling; for it is that which softens its horrors, and 
throws light upon its gloom. If the pages of history 
have been stained with the cruelty of those whose 
names it records, cherish this holy sympathy; for those 


tyrants had a few virtuous cotemporaries who let fall 


upon the record of crime some drops of sorrow with 
which, in the mournful perusal, we may mingle our 
tears, and enjoy a feast of delicious grief. 

But this feeling is not only rich and delightful in 
itself, but, if its promptings be obeyed, it is immediately 
followed by reward; for no sooner do we relieve the 
case of suffering or need which excited our sympa- 
thies, than we begin a rich repast on the gratitude we 
have awakened, and the happiness we have occasioned. 
This virtue is emphatically its own reward. Sympa- 
thy with human misery in a Christian is more pure 
and powerful—it leads him to look with ineffable con- 
cern upon the souls of others, both friends and foes. 
It causes him to weep over the wandering prodigal, 
and to be satisfied only with the prodigal’s return. 


And at last it expands into universal Christian benevo- | 


lence, and at one generous embrace takes in the world, 
and labors for its salvation. 


“ As the smooth pebble stirs the peaceful lake, 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Friends, neighbors, parents, first it will embrace, 
Our country next, and next all human race; 
Wide, and more wide, the o’erflowing of the mind 
Takes every creature in, of every kind.”,—Popsg. 


Sympathy with human misery likens its possessor to 


all the good; and he who possesses most of it most} 


resembles Him who is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities—whose pity knew no abatement until he 
had redeemed the earth with his blood. 

4, Another class of these feelings, are those which 
arise from the domestic relations. Here we are pre- 
sented with many a touching scene—within the sacred 
precincts of these relations we are called to contem- 
plate the feelings of parents and children, and brother 
and sister. Have you never observed a fond father, as 
he sat in the midst of a group of playful children, 
looking alternately into the face of each, as if tracing 
his own features in them? And as he thus sat, have 
you not seen his feelings, his paternal feelings, compel 


him to bury his face in his handkerchief? Have you} 
not observed the interest he takes in all that concerns 


them—that he is even pleased with the pictures in their 
primers, because they afford pleasure to the children— 
that he listens patiently to their school stories—-that he 
sits and builds castles in the air by the hour, and that he 
is transported at any indication which they may give 
of superior intellect? It may be said these are small 
things—and so they are; but they develop the unfath- 
omed fountain of paternal feeling. 
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Again. Do not most of my readers even now enjoy 
or at least remember the affection of a mother? Did I 
\say “remember!’ Our right hand shall forget her 
|cunning, and our tongue cleave to the roof of our 
mouth, when we dare forget her whose hands cradled 
us—whose care guided our feet in their first efforts to 
walk, and our lips and minds in our first attempts to 
speak and think—who taught us the holy exercise of 
prayer—who knelt by our cot-side in childhood, and 
poured forth devotion so pure and fervent as none but 
a mother’s heart could indite. At that time we could 
not appreciate the feeling that prompted a mother’s 
prayer; but, O, what unutterable richness and beauty 
we see in it now! 

The feeling of which we are speaking gives to home 
all its attractions, and to the little sonnet of home all 
its popularity. Why is no place like home? Because 
those we love are there. And even when the old pa- 
rental tenement has fallen into decay, or passed into 
other hands, and there remains to us 


“ Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth, 

Not e’en the dog that watched the household hearth,” 
still the charm lingers when the associations which 
gave it being are no more. The brook in the meadow 
is brighter than other streams to me, because my little 
brother and myself together chased the affrighted mul- 
let through its limpid waters. The shade of the old 
oak in the yard is more pleasant than the shade of 
other trees, because the children used to group them- 
selves there on a summer’s Saturday for the purpose 
of getting their tasks; and the old beech that stands 
by the path leading to the school-house is more pre- 
cious to my memory than all the trees of the forest, 
because my little sister held my books while I carved 
her name and my own upon its bark. When these 
/scenes are mentioned, or in any way called up before 
our minds, they awaken feelings which may possibly 
define themselves in the heart, but which never can be 
made clear by description. 

(To be concluded.) 





Original. 
ON TIME. 


BY JOHN TODD BRAME. 


Waar art thou, Time—a relic of the past— 
A shadow of the future? mystery 
Sits on thy wrinkled cheek and fading eye, 
Thou grim scythe-bearer! Whither dost thou haste, 
And what thine office, that with footsteps fast, 
And forward gaze, thou ever hurriest by, 
Like the swift meteor o’er the starry sky ? 
We mark thy progress by the wreck and waste 
Of man and man’s inventions. Dost thou shed 
No tear of pity for the early dead, 
Nor grieve that thou hast severed dearest ties, 
And broken fondest hearts? With heedless tread 
Thou marchest on, with heart of stone, with eyes 
| That never weep, and ears deaf to the mourner’s cries! 
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PEACE IN DEATH. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE, SICKNESS AND DEATH OF 
MRS. JANE B. RUST. 


BY HER FATHER, BISHOP MORRIS. 


Mrs. Rust, my only daughter, was born at Spice- 
wood Cottage, Cabell county, Va., February 27, 1815, 


and was baptized the same year by Rev. David Young, 


of the Ohio conference. Her constitution was natur- 
a'ly feeble, and her health delicate all her life; but that 
did not materially injure her mild and amiable dispo- 
sition. Neither her parents or teachers ever had any 
difficulty in governing her. She was as steady and 
thoughtful in childhood and youth as most persons are 
at mature age. The most striking features of her 
character were meekness and kindness; the former 
appearing in every thing pertaining to herself, and the 
latter in whatever respected others. As a member 
of the family she was always attentive to her duties, 
and as a student to her studies. When only five 
years old, she read fluently and gracefully. She 
learned her lessons with great facility, especially such 
as were committed to memory, and being always 
diligent in preparing to recite them, seldom failed to 
stand first in her class; but was never known to take 
any credit or praise to herself on that account. On 
the contrary, kindness to her class-mates frequently 
led her to extra exertions in learning the dullest and 
most negligent of them, to keep them out of difficulty 
with their teachers. 

When Jane left Science Hill Academy, at Shelby- 
ville, Ky., in the fifteenth year of her age, she had 
acquired all the essential elements of a sound and 
useful education, and some of the ornamental branches, 
and bid fair to excel in literary attainments. The 
state of her health, however, about that time, rendered 
it necessary that she should exchange her sedentary 
habits and mental exertions for an active life in the 
domestic business of the family, then residing in 
Lebanon, O. But subsequently, by reviewing and 
extending her studies, she improved her education, so 
that when seventeen years old, she read her French 
Bible nearly as well as the English. Her books were 
then all the recreation from domestic business that she 
desired. No place was so pleasant to her as home, 
however humble its appearance. She strictly regarded 
the rules of Christian courtesy toward all classes 
of society, which to her was an easy task, but had no 
relish whatever for fashionable amusements or gay 


company. She never wore a particle of jewelry or| 


any superfluous article of dress in her life, but always 


appeared plain and neat at home and abroad. When) 


she made calls out of the immediate circle of the 
family, they were generally made at the chamber 
of affliction, and accompanied with some supplies, or 
other tokens of kindness towards the distressed. The 
Sabbaths of her youthful years were taken up with 
her Bible, attending Church, and Sabbath school, first 


in the capacity of a scholar, and subsequently that 
Vor. III.—3 


| of a teacher, where she was both diligent and useful, 
| till broken off by family engagements. 

| At the age of twenty-one years, she was happily 
Bre? in marriage to Mr. Joseph G. Rust, of Cincin- 
nati, who was an only child, had been pious from his 
‘youth, and whose natural disposition and moral habits 
were congenial to her own. She became the mother 
of three children, two of whom are still living. As 
she had been a most affectionate and dutiful child to 
her parents, so she proved herself to be a faithful 
wife, and tender-hearted but judicious mother. 

Mrs. Rust never abandoned the principles of her 
early religious education. From the time she was 
first able to repeat the Lord’s Prayer at her mother’s 
side, she never omitted prayer one day during life. 
But the form of religion did not satisfy her mind. 
She commenced seeking a change of heart very 
earnestly, as near as I can recollect, in her ninth year, 
and for seven years missed no opportunity of going 
‘forward to be prayed for when circumstances were 
such as to allow it. She became a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in her fourteenth year, 
but did not obtain a satisfactory evidence of the desired 
change of heart till about two years after. From the 
time she made a profession of religion, she attended 
all the means of grace regularly, but ever spoke of her 
experience with diffidence and humility, regarding 
herself as one of the least and most unworthy of God’s 
children. ‘Though her piety was uniform, and her life 
highly exemplary, she never dealt much in professions 
of assurance till after the commencement of her last 
‘illness; but then her confidence in God seemed to 
gather strength in proportion to the increase of her 
affliction and prospect of death. 

Her health began, perceptibly, to decline last spring. 
Much sympathy was felt for her on the part of her 
family and friends generally, and every possible pre- 
caution was taken to prevent disease from fixing 
itself on her lungs, but in vain. Her health continued 
regularly to decline. The protracted illness and ulti- 
'| mate death of her mother, and the mental anxiety 
| consequent thereon, seemed to lessen her own prospect 
| of recovery; for never did mother and daughter love 
more ardently and constantly than they did. The 
language of inspired David, respecting Saul and 
Jonathan, might well be applied in their case; they 
“were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” 

Another circumstance which tended to weigh down 
her spirit, and tax her sympathies severely, was the 
loss of her interesting little son, Joseph Guest, who, 
after suffering much for four months, died July 31, 
1842, aged fifteen months and eight days. When she 
returned from his funeral, on the first of August, she 
took a severe chill, and was subsequently confined to 
her bed most of the time, as she had been partially 
| for months previous. These successive bereavements, 
which fell so heavily upon the family, were too much 
|for her tender sensibilities in a feeble state of health, 














| and no doubt hastened her own dissolution. 
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The last letter which my daughter ever wrote was 
dated August 26, 1842, and addressed to myself at 
Delaware, O., and was received during the session 
of the North Ohio conference, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 

“My hand shakes so that it is with great difficulty 
I can hold my pen. I am very glad to hear you are 
well, and are sustained under your arduous labors. 
I thank you kindly for all your letters, and especially 
for the firstone. * * * 
over, and still it always interests me. I have been 
very deeply afflicted since you left home, as you know. 
The loss of our dear little babe was a great trial to 
me, and for several days after, I felt as if I could not 
give him up; but since that I feel a sweet resignation 
to the will of the Lord, and would not have him back 
for asking.” 

When in ordinary health, she wrote an excellent 
hand; but the trembling debility apparent on the face 
of that letter fixed a deep and painful impression on 
the father’s already sorrowful heart, because it indi- 
cated too clearly that her feeble constitution: was 
giving way under the influence of fatal disease. 

Returning home September 12th, my worst fears 
were fully confirmed. I found her prostrated and far 
gone in pulmonary consumption, but patient and 
resigned. She said to me, “I have never felt like 
murmuring during my afiliction. ‘Che Lord has been 
good to me all my life. He blessed me wonderfully at 
the late camp meeting. I there enjoyed the preaching 
much as I heard it while lying in my chamber, And 


> In a conversation 


such singing I never heard before,’ 
with me a few days after, she remarked, “I neither 
look back nor forward, but live a day at atime. I am 
in the hands of the Lord, and am willing that he 
should dispose of my case. If I get better I shall be 
thankful on account of my family; but if not, the 
Lord will support me to the end.” 

On the following Sabbath she was exceedingly 
happy and rejoiced aloud, and exhorted her brother 


kind, all-sufficient and willing Savior to come to, who! 
was ever ready to hear the cries of the penitent. The/ 
next day she told her physician she never expected to| 
be much better, but she was resigned; for the Lord) 
supported her. She said it would be a trial to part | 
with her family, but she trusted the Lord would give | 


[ have read it many times | 


name.” As I had to leave next morning in the stage 
| at three o’clock for the Indiana conference, I went to her 
| room at two o'clock that I might spend an hour with 
‘her. At her request I prayed with her once more; 
she was deeply affected, but rejoiced in spirit. In my 
absence the property of her father-in-law and husband 
! was destroyed by fire; and while the fearful conflagra- 
| tion shed a glare of light on her chamber window, she 
thanked God that she had a more enduring substance 
beyond the ravages of the destructive element, “an 
inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away ;” and exhorted those near her to lay 
up their treasure in heaven. 

When I returned from Indiana on the 27th, I found 
her disease greatly increased, and her strength so 
much reduced that she was never after able to sit up 
any; but she was still patient and resigned, professing 
to feel assured that the Lord cared for her, and that he 
could and would sustain her. When her affliction 
was extremely painful, she was willing to suffer all the 
| will of God, and would not dare to ask her sufferings 
less, and prayed only for patience to endure, and grace 
‘to support her under them; and when they were 
‘mitigated, she would express much gratitude to her 
| heavenly Father for a little relief. 
| The first week in November she finished the distri- 
| bution of some small presents among us, which we 
| will ever regard sacredly as mementos of her affection. 
In this affair we were struck with the appropriateness 
of the selection for her children. To her little daugh- 
iter she presented a small Polyglot Bible, which she 
‘had been in the habit of’ reading from the days of her 
youth; and to her little son, the younger of the two, 
she gave the pocket Testament, handsomely bound in 
morocco, with a tuck, which she had received as a gift 
from her father when she was a child, still in a good 
‘state of preservation. ‘These presents were attended 
with suitable advice to the children. May they be 
thereby influenced to follow their mother as she fol- 
lowed Christ! 

Sabbath afternoon, November 13th, when I returned 
from Church, she said to me, “Pa, this has been a 
blessed Sabbath to me, I have enjoyed a sweet foretaste 
of that Sabbath which never ends. I was ina struggle 
all night and all morning for a blessing, and got rather 
discouraged, but it occurred to me, the Lord could 
bless me here on a sick bed as well as if I was in the 











| 
. . . . | 
not to be discouraged seeking religion, for he had a| 


her grace to resign them all up cheerfully into his! church; I prayed earnestly, and he did bless me in a 
hands, and it would be no misfortune for her to go to} wonderful manner. I never felt so happy in all my 
heaven at any time. When I returned from the Ohio | life. I felt that I could endure all my sufferings 
conference the first week in October, I found her still } cheerfully, and that I should be a conqueror in death, 
failing under the wasting influence of cough, chills, | through the blood of the Lamb. I used to feel so 
fevers and night sweats, and fully apprised of her | unworthy I scarcely dared to call myself a follower 
certain approach toward the point of dissolution, but! of Christ, but he has forgiven me all, and I think I 
strong in faith, and joyful through hope in our Lord | shall never again be tempted to distrust him. He will 
Jesus Christ. ! support me to the end.” 





Monday 17th, she said to me, “I am determined to | Thursday 17th, being just six months from the day 
trust in the Lord come what will, not that I feel fully ! her mother died, she made this remark to me in the 
prepared for heaven, but God is able to perfect that) evening: “Pa, I have been thinking to-day what a 
which is lacking, and I believe he will—bless his holy | happy meeting I should soon have with ma, where we 
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shall range the blest fields together, and on the banks || calmly remarked, “I know not that I shall be allowed 
of the river shout halleluiah for ever and ever. O/| the privilege of speaking in my last moments, but I 
what a blessed thing to be free from all suffering and wish it understood that I am perfectly safe, that God 
sorrow; and best of all, to see Jesus as he is, and | does and will accept me, not for any werthiness of my 
praise him as we ought,” } own, but for Christ’s sake, and will save me with an 

Wednesday 23d, she spoke of feeling discouraged, | everlasting salvation in heaven.” She then called her 
lest under affliction so severe and protracted she might! husband to her, and with many expressions of love 
become impatient and lose her fortitude, though we | and gratitude for his uniform kindness, and especially 


saw no indication of it, and if we had, knowing how | for waiting on her so faithfully and cheerfully in her 





much she endured, it would not have surprised us at 
all; but next evening, while a pious and favorite sister 
conversed and prayed with her, she felt relieved in 


1 . . . . 
sickness, took leave of him, adding her blessing upon 


‘and commending him to God. Next she called her 
father, and spoke to him in like manner. Then her 


‘mother-in-law, pouring out a full heart of grateful 


mind, and spoke to this effect: “I feel now somewhat | 
encouraged. Thank the Lord for a little reviving. | affection upon her, and then another sister whom she 
Jesus is the sinner’s friend. He was made perfect) loved much, giving to each such blessings and words 


through suffering. He has supported me in my afflic- |) of encouragement as suited our respective cases. 


tion, and he can support me to the end. All I ask is|| Amid the sobs and tears of that solemn and moving 





triumph in death, and trust he will give it to me. 1) occasion, the sufferer was the only one who appeared 
can give up the world; yea, and my family, for though | to be perfectly self-possessed, requesting us several 
they will feel lonely after I leave them, the Lord can | times not to weep for her, as we should soon meet 
provide for and comfort them. I should rejoice to be | again, where all tears are wiped away. She then 
released at any moment, even this night, if it is the | proceeded to name her little children and all the 
will of God; but I will try to wait patiently his time, | absent members of the two families, prayed for and 
and then O the heaven of rest where there is no more || pronounced a_ blessing upon them severally; and 
suffering.” ‘added, “Give my love to all my friends, and tell them 

The next Saturday evening she said to us, “I rest! I am gone to heaven.” Next she spoke of her funeral 
in the hands of God. I should be thankful to him | with great composure and deep humility, and said, «I 


if he would release me, but I wait his time.” She | wish no display, only a plain little funeral here at the 


then prayed most fervently for some two minutes 
sufficiently loud to be distinctly heard by all in the 





house; and let brother Young (her own pastor) make 


'a few remarks as he may think proper.” She then 


room. In that prayer, the blood of Christ was made} subjoined, “My work is done; I have nothing more 
the sole ground of her confidence in the mercy | but to wait the will of God. ‘Lord Jesus receive my 
of God; and the tenor of the petition was for full spirit.” But after a short pause, she again recol- 
sanctification, and supporting grace to the end. | lected her absent brother, and made his a special case. 
Sabbath morning 27th, there appeared to be a } Addressing herself to me, she said, “Be sure to send 
general inflammation of the interior of the chest, attended | a great deal of love to my dear brother, and tell him 
with extreme pain, and such a diseased state of the | his sister is gone to heaven, and hopes to meet him 
throat, as to prevent her receiving any nourishment, or | there. ‘Tell him I know there is a blest reality in 
even cold water, and threatened speedy dissolution. | religion, for it has sustained me under all my suffer- 
In this extremity, she exclaimed, “Bless the Lord, I|| ings, and now cheers me in death. I should be glad 
feel that I have nothing to fear; if I die this day all ! to see him once more in the flesh, but trust I shall see 
will be well with me, and I can cheerfully give up my | him in a better world.” 
family into his hands.” During the day she said to|| About five o'clock that evening she passed through 
her mother-in-law, “This is the last Sabbath I shall | another extreme paroxysm of coughing and strangling, 
spend on earth, but I shall soon enjoy a Sabbath that) in which we fully expected she would expire; but at 
never ends, Yes, mother and I am not going to a/|j last she revived so as to speak, and said, “ Jesus is with 
land of strangers;’’ and then named many of her) me! Jesus is with me! Jesus is with me! Death has 
departed friends whom she expected to meet, including | no sting—the grave has no victory! I have the vic- 
her own mother and infant son. Most of the day she tory through Jesus Christ, and I view the grave as a 
was under the influence of langor and drowsiness; but ! sweet resting place for my body, while my blood-wash- 
when a particular friend called to see her in the after- | ed soul will rest in paradise!” After she was compo- 
noon, she roused up a little, and said to her, “Sweet | sed, she addressed her husband, of whose class she was 


! 


heaven, my happy home, I shall soon be there.’ A/a member, and said, “Dont forget to tell my class- 
pleasant smile came over her emaciated countenance; ‘mates farewell! and tell them, though I cannot be per- 
she raised her hand and exclaimed, “Then I shall || mitted to meet with them again in this world, I hope 
be free.” ‘to meet them all in a better!” 

On Monday, she had several paroxysms of strangu- Her ill turns continued at irregular intervals through 
lation, in which we thought her in immediate danger | that night and the next day. In an unusually severe 
of dying. While we were silently waiting the next | paroxysm, which occurred on Tuesday evening about 


paroxysm to come and hurry her into eternity, she|i five o’clock, she appeared to be beyond all hope or 
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living through it, and the family were called in to wit- | 


ness her departure. She, however, revived again, after 
a very long and painful struggle; and the first words 
she uttered, were a recital of the beautiful verse— 
““Yonder’s my house and portion fair, 

My treasure and my heart are there 

And my abiding home; 

For me my elder brethren stay, 

And angels beckon me away, 

And Jesus bids me come.’’ 

The longest and hardest struggle of the kind occur- 
red the same evening at half past six o'clock, and con- 
tinued till we really believed her spirit was in the act 
of departing, in so much that when she finally recov- 
ered, it appeared similar to a resurrection from the dead. 
If it were in my power to give the reader a just idea 
of that agonizing and heart-rending scene, I would 
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THE VICTIM. 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.’ 


In the autumn of 1839 I traveled with some friends 
through the whole length of the beautiful valley of the 
|Connecticut river. ‘The summer had passed away, 
but the weather was still delightful; and with the 
exception of here and there a discolored tree upon the 
high-lands, like the first gray hairs upon the brow 
of beauty, denoting the approach of the dying year, 
the landscape still wore the luxuriance and freshness 
of summer. Of the scenery presented to the eye 
of the traveler in this region I scarcely need speak, as 
all who have visited it agree that our country possesses 
‘nothing to surpass it, in quiet picturesque beauty. 








not inflict it upon him; and if it were practicable, | 
would obliterate the recollection of it from my own | 
mind. At the commencement of each of these attacks, | 
she expected her release, and with much apparent | 
reluctance returned again to life, praying most earnestly 
to be set free. Indeed, her disappointment in not ob- 
taining her final deliverance when expected, was the 
most difficult thing to be reconciled to that occurred 
during her whole affliction; but grace was afforded to| 
secure the victory even over this, At one time she 
remarked, “You thought I should have got home be- | 
fore now, but I feared the news was too good to be true. | 
However, I must wait patiently the Lord’s time.” | 
Again she referred to the subject in these words, “I 
will not calculate as to the time of my departure, but 
wait the days of my appointed time. I would be the 
Lord’s every minute, living or dying.” 

The last named paroxysm so prostrated her strength 
and was followed by such languor, that she was never 
after able to hold a regular conversation, though she 
lingered till next morning, Wednesday, November 





30th, at a quarter past eight o’clock, speaking a few | 


words occasionally of her friends and of the goodness 
of God, and frequently repeating the prayer, “Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit!” but the bitterness of death 
was passed. ‘Though she had suffered long and much, 
God, in great mercy, granted her oft-repeated request 
at last, for a quick and easy passage over the Jordan 
of death. Less than two minutes before her exit, she 
spoke rationally and distinctly; and then, without a 
single groan, or any distortion of the features, or any 





struggle whatever, calmly and sweetly slept in Jesus. | 
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LOVE TO CHRIST. 
Jesus has all my pow’rs possessed, 
My hopes, my fears, my joys: 
He, the dear sov’reign of my breast, 
Shall still command my voice. 


Some of the fairest choirs above, 
Shall flock around my song, 
With joy to hear the name they love 


| The villages along the river are frequent, and not 
only well built, bat some of them so beautiful in their 
locations, the porticos of their neat-looking dwellings 
so tastefully decorated with the scarlet-creeper and 
honey-suckle, that they seem to impart the idea of the 
voluntary retirement of the learned and refined, rather 
‘than the seclusion of a simple village community. 


“Many years had elapsed since I had resorted to one 


\of these sequestered hamlets for health, and had 


‘learned to love the people for those very peculiarities 
for which they are so frequently laughed at; namely, 
‘their mathematical precision and decision in matters 
of common life—their moral courage in always speak- 
‘ing the very truth, where modern refinement would 
‘prescribe the substitution of the “white lie;” and 


|most of all, for that practical religious philosophy 


‘which induces them (all alike, rich and poor) to “train 
up their children in the way they should go,” and to 
demand obedience. In fact, [ loved them for every 
thing except the remaining finge of their “Blue 
Laws;” for there were at that time some still living in 
their midst, who, where ¢hese were infringed, spared 
‘not, but in their righteous indignation, with more than 
'Puritanical sternness, would cut off the offender, even 
‘were he an only child. They strove to be just, but 
they forgot to be merciful. 

A case somewhat of this kind occurred while I was 
resident amongst them, which is treasured amid the 
regretful, sad, and interesting memories of my youth; 
and as I believe all of the immediate parties are now 
dead, I shall make it (withholding family names) the 
subject of the following sketch. Hester L was 











‘the eldest unmarried daughter of one of the most 





‘respectable families in the village of H . She 
was a sweet, modest girl, with a soft voice, a pensive 
‘countenance, and a kind, benevolent heart; and to 
‘these was added the most child-like simplicity of man- 
ners that I have ever known. She was hardly seven- 
teen years of age when I first knew her, and yet she 
was full of good works. She taught a class in the 
Sabbath school, was a member of several benevolent 
societies; like Dorcas, she made garments for th poor, 
and was a zealous Christian. She was beloved by all, 





Sound from a mortal tongue. 
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as well might she be, who wished eviltonone. Young 
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as she was at this time, she was betrothed to a young 
man of the village, who, like herself, was of a highly 
respectable family, and without property. 

Perhaps there is no part of the world where matches 
are made with such perfect disinterestedness as in 
New England—with only here and there an excep- 
tion, to prove the rule, and to excite comment. It 
matters not that the lover be as rich as Croesus if the 
lady’s taste is not suited; and it scarcely matters how 
poor he is, if it be. There poverty seldom hinders an 
engagement, though it protracts it, and often postpones 
the marriage, sometimes for five, six, or more years— 
all this time the parties are separated, and excepting 
an occasional visit at home, the young man is out in 
the busy world enterprising a competency. 
is with her parents the acknowledged bride elect in 
society, and treated and respected accordingly. Hav- 
ing at last accomplished his object, the young man 
returns rejoicing to claim her as his wife. These are 
not only the most frequent, but the happiest matches | 
that occur amongst the New Englanders; and there is 
good reason why they should be so—they are founded 
in sentiment, and strengthened by principle. My 
southern readers will perhaps smile incredulously at 
all this, where the usage is so diametrically opposite, 
that it is often said of them they “marry first, and get 
acquainted afterwards.” The extremes are equally 
faulty; but it is nevertheless true of our New Eng- 
land couple, as well as some other customs still more | 
strange, one of which I shall have occasion to men- 
tion as connected with my narrative. It may have 
since been abolished, but it existed at that time, and 
relates to the wake over their dead. 

When a death took place in the community, it was 
announced to the public by the tolling of the bell; the 
number of strokes indicating the age; then if a pause, 
and one stroke only followed, it was a male; if two 
were sounded, a female; so that it pretty plainly told 
which amongst the limited number of the village sick 
had departed. At this solemn signal all considered it 
a sort of religious obligation to hold themselves in 
readiness to serve at the wake if called upon, so that 
there seldom occurred the least difficulty in the matter. 
The watching party always consisted of a number 
of both sexes: if the deceased were a female, usually 
of two couples; if a male, of gentlemen only. 

An old lady, a friend or neighbor of Hester’s 
mother having died, the deacon of the Church to 
which she belonged was deputed to call upon suitable 
persons for the wake; but owing to a combination 
of circumstances, he was unsuccessful in securing 
several first solicited for the occasion. One lady, 
however, had given a conditional promise to attend; 
and he now called upon Hester’s married sister, saying 
that he himself should be one, and perhaps the only 
gentleman of the company. The elder sister being 
thought by the family to be in too feeble health for the 
performance of such an office, they kindly proposed 
that Hester should go in her stead, to which she 
cheerfully consented. She was in her place at the! 








The lady 





appointed time; and it so chanced that the other 
female did not attend. 

Before the family retired for the night, they all 
united in worship, and then the watchers were left 
with the dead. Hester regretted that she had no 
female companion; but the deacon was a staid 
bachelor of forty, and the office he held in the 
Church, together with the solemn occasion that called 
them there, seemed to give an assurance for the 
observance of all proprieties; and she felt inwardly 
rebuked for having any unpleasant feelings on the 
subject. 

After a little appropriate conversation, she withdrew 
to a table on which the lights were placed, and ‘open- 
ing a book provided for the occasion, soon became so 
lost in its contents as to forget her loneliness entirely. 
She had been engaged in reading she thought an hour 
or more, when she was aroused from her abstraction 
by a motion at the back of her chair, and as she 
impulsively turned her head, the deacon leaned over 
its back and kissed her. 

She could have scarcely felt more electrified at the 
touch of the torpedo. She rose with offended sur- 
prise, and retired to another part of the room; and on 
his attempting to repeat the familiarity, she told him 
to have some respect for her and for the occasion, if he 
had lost sight of his own self-respect; and this com- 
mand he obeyed. Her first impulse had been to leave 
the room and join the family, but this she could not 
do without explanation; and she did not wish to 
wound their feelings, or expose the deacon by the 
relation of such light conduct in the chamber of death, 
As it was summer, and the short night would be soon 
spent, she concluded she would remain until daylight 
before she left the house; and at its first dawning, for 
which she had anxiously waited, offended and indig- 
nant, though innocent, she sought her own home, 
which she reached before the family had arisen. 

Never before had she been placed in a situation 
where she felt in doubt how to act. She did not wish 
to injure the feelings of his friends, or the friends 
of the Church to which he belonged; and as it was 
past and could not occur again, she thought she would 
not mention it even in her own family. But though 
the bashfulness of a young girl prevented her reveal- 
ing to her parents what she considered the folly of an 
old man, it was inconsistent with the openness of her 
character to keep it long to herself. After the lapse 
of a few days of unpleasant reflection, she sought 
relief as it were by confiding the whole transaction to 
a female friend, some years her senior. This lady 
knowing the deacon to be the simplest of men, stand- 
ing almost entirely aloof from female association, and 
totally ignorant of its manners, believed he meant no 
harm, but foolishly strove to manifest his regard for 
Hester in this abrupt and unsuitable manner; and she 
advised her, since she had not revealed it to her 
family, not to mention it to any one; “for,” said she, 
“if it should get abroad, one will misunderstand it, 
another misinterpret it, and a third willfully misrepre- 
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sent it; discord will arise in the Church, and you will | 


|such continued persecution could not be heaped upon 


be the sufferer;” and how fully was her prediction ‘the head of the innocent, forgetting that they them- 


verified ! 

For several months, Hester was discreetly silent, | 
but at length she confided the secret to a young 
associate, who considering it rather a ludicrous than a/ 
serious affair, thought it too good to be kept. She 
revealed it to another, and thus it went from mouth to 
mouth, secrecy always enjoined but never preserved, 
until it somehow reached the ears of the young men 
of the village; and one of them who had formerly 
been an unsuccessful admirer of Hester’s, took ma- 
licious delight in spreading it, and wrote on the 
Church door, “A deacon should be of good report,” 
which, being read by several of the old members 
of the Church, and the hand-writing recognized, the 
youth was called upon for an explanation; and the 
whole affair came to light with every form of exag- 
geration, which the story had gathered in its secret 
circulation. The deacon was now summoned to a 
Church trial, and his confession proved exactly what 
Hester’s friend had suspected, and nothing more. He 
said that “he had more than a common regard for 
Miss Hester, and thought this was the way to evince 
it.” He was “sorry that he had misjudged, and as he | 
meant no evil, begged to be forgiven.” He was. 
reprimanded, pronounced, for the hundredth time, al 
simpleton, and continued in his oilice. 

In every community there will always be found some | 
ready to believe every current report, however exag- | 
gerated and improbable; and now, that the deacon was | 
excused by the Church, the whole burden of reproach, 
such as it was, was heaped upon Hester by the mali- 
cious and the ignorant. She could not walk in the| 
street without being gazed at, and more than once heard 
her name in the mouths of the vulgar, coupled with 
terms of reproach. This, considering its source, she 
did not so much mind; but it cut her to the heart to 
observe the change of manner by which she was re- 
garded by some of the oldest members of their Church. 
Because she had been the innocent cause of arraigning 
their deacon, they had become more acrimonious and 
less cordial; though, perhaps, they would have been 
unwilling to acknowledge it to themselves. Her young 
friends still loved her; but somehow they sought her 
society less frequently than formerly—her Sabbath 
school class dwindled away, and her “good was ac- 
counted evil.”” But she bore all this with patient sub- 
mission, and sunk not until the persecution had sev- 
ered her engagement, and reached her heart through 
him she loved; and ¢hen a blight seemed to have fallen 
upon her, and she faded away like the crushed flower. 
She uttered no complaint; but it was evident to all that 
she was hastening to the grave. The family of her 
betrothed were ambitious, and had never been fully sat- 
isfied with his having chosen a portionless girl; and 
now, thought they, there is a fair occasion for opposing 
the connection ; and they forbade his longer thinking of 
her, saying that they wished his wife, like Cesar’s, “not 





‘herself rest satisfied with only a name to live. 


selves, without conviction, were her chief persecutors, 
They called themselves Christians; but they remem- 
_bered not that the great Founder of Christianity was 
“not only the most innocent and holy being that ever 
|dwelt upon our earth, but also the most persecuted, 
,and the most forgiving! 

| After this last blow fell upon the head of the devoted 
Hester, there seemed to be a revulsion in the public 
feeling towards her; but it was too late—the iron had 
entered into her soul. A physician was called in; but 
he candidly acknoweldged that no medicine of his could 
reach the disease. He advised traveling. For this she 
seemed little disposed, but yielded to the wishes of her 
family. 

It was in the fullness and fragrance of the spring 
time, and all nature seemed rejoicing with new life. 
Her eye acknowledged the loveliness of the season, but 
her spirit was not in accordance; for she felt that she 
should fade sooner than the budding flowers on the 
hill tops before her; and how was she prepared for the 
great change? She had for several years been in mem- 
bership with the Church, and had lived in the consci- 
entious discharge of its requirements, and her family 
felt that she was spiritually safe. To them she seemed 
ito have been born a Christian, and “to need no repen- 
tance;” and she had herself, too, always looked for- 
ward with a sort of quiet, indefinite assurance, that 
heaven would be her portion whenever her earthly pil- 
grimage was ended. But now that the grave was 
opening before her, she thought differently ; and as she 
strove to read her Bible, as it were, by the light of 
eternity, and with a prayerful spirit, that she might be 
“guided into all truth,” she felt that she had been de- 
ceiving herself; and though she had had a name to 
live, she had never been “born of God,” had never felt 
“his Spirit witnessing with her spirit” that she was 
_accepted of him, and her sins blotted out from the book 
‘of his remembrance. And now, fainting and thirsting 
for the waters of salvation, she found in dismay that 
her “broken cisterns” were empty. And she lifted up 
‘her voice, and cried in an agony, “ Lord, help or I per- 
‘ish!’ He who saved Peter on the deep had compas- 
| siononher. He placed his everlasting arms around her, 
‘and lifted her up, and he put a new song in her mouth, 
even praise to her Redeemer. And those who wit- 
-nessed her cheerfulness and her happiness, and the 
‘radiance of her countenance after this change until her 
‘death, will ever remember it. She admonished all 
around her to be faithful to themselves, and to search 
‘diligently into the grounds of their faith, and not like 
She 
said she now saw that the vision of her earthly happi- 
ness had been dissipated in mercy to secure her efernal 
blessedness; for had not the shadow of disappointment 
fallen upon her heart she should have been satisfied 
with her earthly portion, and the sunlight of the Spirit 
had never been shed upon the soul; and O how much 








only to be pure, but beyond suspicion”’— insisting that 
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more precious was it to her awakened love to die hap- 
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pily than to have dived happily. She prayed, in the 
language of her Church service, that God would “ for- 
give all her enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and 
turn their hearts.” 

Her prayer seemed to have been answered; for when 
she was buried, many followed her to the grave with 
accusing consciences, who, in the days of her suffering, 
had hardened their hearts and stiffened their necks 
against her; so that, should there ever occur another 
case of slandered innocence amongst them, it is hoped 
they will remember Hester, and sin no more, 

How her recreant lover was affected by her death I 
know not. He never returned to become a resident in 
the village; but I should not be surprised to learn, at 
some future day, that the recollection of her devoted- 
ness, and her sufferings, had fastened conviction on his 
conscience, and eventually proved the salvation of his 
soul; so that they may again meet in heaven, “where 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage,” but full- 
ness of joy for evermore. 

Hester lies buried in the quiet grave-yard of H | 
A plain slab stone marks her grave, with only her name | 
and age, and this simple inscription, ‘“ Blessed are the | 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” And as it has | 
been the custom in that village from time immemorial | 
fur the young people, after the services of the Sabbath, | 
to choose the grave-yard for their ramble, the inscrip- | 
tion often meets their eye; and it may be said that | 
Hester, who, whilst living, had a good word for all, still | 
preaches from her grave, and in a sad but satisfied voice | 
says, “T'o purity add discretion /” 








THE WIDOW OF NAIN; | 

OR, THE REGARD OF OUR SAVIOR FOR MATERNAL | 
AFFECTION, 

Among the various touching scenes, drawn with such | 
inimitable tenderness by the pencil of Luke, not the) 
least affecting is that in which a widowed mother and | 
her only son are the principal characters. Our Savior 
was returning from a visit to Capernaum, where he had 
been dispensing his beneficence; he had traveled thir-| 
teen miles to Nain, when, as he was entering the city, 
he met a funeral procession, following, to their last. 
resting place, the mortal remains of a young man, the. 
chief mourner for whom was a widowed mother. This 
meeting was not accidental, but providential, for Jesus 
Christ is Lord also of providence, and it was pre- 
arranged by him, that he might gratify the benevolence 
of his own heart, while he extinguished the sorrows of | 
another’s. Perhaps I should say asswaged those sor-| 
rows, for though the dead son was to be restored to the 
fond embraces of his mother, the dead husband was 
not given again to the bereaved wife. It is thus that 
afflictions are multiplied into each other in this vale of 
tears, and happy, thrice happy are those to whom, in 
such circumstances, the Savior, as in this case, draws 
nigh and says, in accents of tenderness and love, | 
“Weep not.” 





The multitude of sympathizing friends, who, moved | 





by the affecting fact that the deceased was “the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow,” could not 
together impart so much consolation as was found in 
these two words—weep not. ‘They are the expression 
of the sympathies of a divine heart for the sorrows of 
a bereaved mother. “And he came and touched the 
bier, and they that bare him stood still. And he said, 
Young man, I say unto thee, arise. And he that was 
dead sat up and began to speak,’ Luke vii, 14. How 
majestic that presence! How sovereign that author- 
ity! How mighty that power! How divine that be- 
nevolence! Well might the historian add, “And 
there came a fear on all.”” But while we reverence the 
authority and admire the power of Him, who, like the 
Father, “quickeneth whom he will,” it is the tender 
benevolence of the act that makes the deepest impres- 
sion on the mind. Who is not charmed with the 
mercy that shone out in this transaction? We can 
conceive sufficient reasons why the immediate wit- 
nesses of the miracle should be most affected by the 
Omnipotence displayed in it, and why a dread should 
fall upon them. But we can also conceive abundant 
reasons why to us, at this distance of time, the same 
miracle should so strikingly set forth the beneficence of 
him who wrought it, and constrain us to exclaim, 
“Behold what manner of love!” What can be more 
beautifully simple than the words of the evangelist, 
“ And he delivered him to his mother!” What must 
have been the feelings of that mother’s heart when she 
received back that gift which had been surrendered to 
the embrace of death, and was about to be buried in 
the grave! To see a beloved child recovering from a 
wasting sickness, or snatched from some impending 
danger, creates unutterable feelings in the maternal 
bosom; but to see death robbed of his prey, and the 
grave disappointed of its victim, for the sake of grati- 
fying a mother’s love, O, this, this must have left that 
widowed mother speechless with wonder and gratitude! 
In such acts did the Savior delight; and there is little 
doubt that he often did such deeds, though compara- 
tively few are recorded. Believing mother, have you 
consigned your darling son or daughter to the tomb? 
Weep not: Jesus will restore your child again, invested 
with the beauty of immortality. 

We may possibly imagine with what emotions the 
widow of Nain would ever after look upon that child, 
so miraculously restored to her. And how will moth- 
ers in heaven look upon the dear objects of their love 
in the time of “the restitution of all things,” when, on 
the resurrection morning, they shall receive them from 
the hand of Jesus Christ—not as they last viewed them, 
cold, motionless, and lifeless—not as they had so often 
conceived of them, moldering and crumbling in dust; 
but all life, all bloom, all beauty, bearing the image of 
the heavenly, instinct with holy intelligence, smiling 
with seraphic joy, and singing the softest music of 
O, to be the mother of such, who would not 
Pray, then, for those 


heaven! 
be willing to live in this world? 


j you love, that you and they may together praise in 


heaven !— Mother’s Magazine. 
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Original. 
MT. HOLYOKE. 
FROM NOTES OF TRAVEL BY A WESTERN LADY. 

From Northampton we went to Mt. Holyoke, three 
miles east of that place. The ascent is steep and 
rough. About two-thirds of the way up, we left the 
carriage, turned our horses out, hitched them to trees, 
and walked to the summit. It was very fatiguing, 
but amusing withal. There happened to be a number 
of visitors, some ascending, some descending—young 
gentlemen dragging young ladies down the steep, with 
the rolling stones giving way under their feet, and 
they begging and pleading to be permitted to help 
themselves. 

We reached the summit, panting for breath, but im- 
mediately forgot our fatigue in transport with the— 
what shall I call it?—scene—view—panorama !—all 
are too hackneyed words to apply here. For beauty, 
grandeur, variety, extent, it surpasses, is transcendently 
superior to any one scene I ever beheld. The moun- 
tain itself is eleven hundred feet above ocean level. 
The summit is cleared for an area of an acre or two. 
Large rocks lie all about in wild confusion. An old 
house, all open and weather-beaten, stands there, with 
the names of (if the poet wrote truth) hundreds of 
« fools” carved on the floor, sides, door lintels, &c., 
whose only immortality is to be seen in public places. 
We took our seat upon large rocks, overlooking an 
extent of eighty miles. I was reminded of the excla- 
mation of the Arab chief, when he reached the summit 
of the hills surrounding Damascus. The extent of his 
view was about ten miles, says the traveler, “I have 
heard,” said this chief, “that there is but one heav- 
en—I will not enter there, lest I should never find 
another.” 

As I have no graphic powers, I shall not presume to 
attempt a description; but will try to give a kind of 
inventory of what I saw. First, apparently at the foot 
of the mountain—the distance is one and a half miles— 
is the beautiful, tranquil Connecticut, reminding one 
of Fenelon’s description of Calypso’s grotto. After 
describing several streams, sporting in the plain, he 
says, “Others, after a long circuit, turned back, as if 
they wished to re-ascend to their source, and seemed 
unwilling to quit these enchanting shores.” So glides 
and winds this lovely Connecticut. It is seen for 
miles. I discovered seven or eight turns. Its banks 
are skirted with most luxuriant foliage, cultivation, and 
multitudes, almost, of villages. From the mountain, 
in front, Northampton seems to lie at the beholder’s 
feet, though on the opposite side of the river. At the 
right, several miles distant, is South Hadley, lying ona 
kind of peninsula, formed by a curve of the river. 
The principal street extends across, so as to meet the 
river at each end. The street is very straight, and lined 
with large trees. These are the two nearest villages. 
Then in the distance is Amherst, farther east; and 
about southwest, New Haven, East and West Rock are 
indistinctly descried—distance eighty miles, as we were 
informed. Springfield, Hartford, Middletown, and nu- 
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merous others, numbering thirty-six towns, are viewed 

'from this point, which lie scattered over the apparent 
plain; though, in fact, the whole country, except some 
flats bordering the Connecticut, is broken and undula- 
ting; and not far from Holyoke, Mt. Thom, or Tom it 
is pronounced, rises up in bold relief. I don’t know 
how to give you an idea of the flats, which are under 
the highest state of cultivation. Their crops are planted 
in strips, instead of irregular fields as ours. In riding 
along, in our approach to the mountain, we observed 
this feature—now a long strip of corn, then a strip of 
wheat yellowing for the harvest; then a strip of clover, 
or grass; then of some grain or other, in constant suc- 
cession, without fences. The road seemed to be passing 
through a farmer’s corn-field. This, when seen from 
the height of Holyoke, looked like a mathematical pro- 
gramme—or a Michigan speculator’s plan of some 
great Babylon, which his castle-building, prolific brain 
had built, or like the country gentlewoman’s pride—a 
beautiful piece of patch-work—or like—I am not apt 
in comparison, you know, so I must despair of giving 
you any thing like a just conception of the living real- 
ity. Beyond the flats the gently sloping hills arise. 
Those that are cleared of their native forest, are under 
a good state of cultivation, with here and there an iso- 
lated tree, or a small group of trees—interspersed over 
them at graceful distances; then still beyond rise the 
mountains, covered with impenetrable forests, present- 
ing every shade of luxuriant foliage, every variety— 
rather a great variety of fantastic figures, formed by the 
summits upon the horizon. ‘The day was clear; but 
an occasional cloud, passing over the face of the sun, 
threw its shade on the fields below, the effect of which 
was very beautiful. I was never before placed in a 
position from which I could see the whole cloud—its 
exact form; but here it lay like a vail on the face of 
sleeping beauty, with brightness and splendor beaming 
all around. Upon our first glance at the boundless 
scene, some one of the company remarked, “I would 
rather have seen this than Niagara.” But between the 
two there are no points of comparison, more than be- 
tween a terrific thunder storm, and a calm, peaceful 
summer evening. ‘This combined all of the beautiful, 
some of the sublime; but it wanted Niagara’s cataract 
and Niagara’s roar; while Niagara, with its cataract and 
roar, and many other romantic beauties, wants variety, 
extent, and mellowness. Indeed, analogy fails. The 
two are as unlike as the emotions which each produce. 
Some are such as arise in contemplation of the sub- 
lime—others such as are incident to the beholding 
the mellowed beautiful. 

After looking, admiring, exclaiming, musing, per- 
haps as long as I have been scribbling about, and will 
take you to decipher it, we began to think of getting 
down—a descent which we dreaded as much as Mr. 
Buckingham and his company did theirs from Cheops, 
So we commenced the Herculean task in Indian file. 
By slipping, stumbling, and scrambling sometime, we 
gained the base, right glad that we were all sound, 





though fired out. 
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Original. 
THE GRAVE. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 


How soothing is the thought of death to earth’s 
weary traveler, when life’s gayest scenes have departed, 
and the gloom of years hangs heavily over the past. 
Yes, the thought falls softly upon us, when in life’s 
decline, as dew on the earliest flowers of spring, or 
the memories of childhood on the heart-stricken wan- 
derer; as calm too and refreshing in its kindly influ- 
ences. 

In such moments, when we read on the page 
of memory those things we vainly strive to forget, 
how often do we turn to the grave for consolation, 
pleased with the reflection that grief enters not the 
tomb. When the heart is tired of the sorrows which 
beset our path, when the generous feelings of youth 
are chilled by the frosts of time, death is shorn of its 
terrors; and we look to the grave as the mansion of a 
friend. 

In early life we deem this world beautiful—its 
scenes are those of pleasure and delight. Hope, the 
fair deceiver, springs up in the breast, and whispers 
her flattering tale. By her skillful lures we seem 
what we are not; but experience soon teaches that 
all our fancied enjoyments, in their very nature, are 
transitory and unsatisfying. Such thoughts as these 
are but tuo well calculated to cast a shade over our 
brightest hours; and even in youth to impress upon 
our imaginings the seal of age, to blight the promising 
harvest of expectation, and cause the buds of hope to 
wither e’er they blossom. 

The dim realities of the past seem to be brought 
nigh; the present is beclouded by the remembrance 
of happier hours; and all the bright illusions of the 
future seem formed but to fade. Pleasure, the object 
of our fond pursuit, has ever eluded our grasp— 
promise has ever ended in disappointment; and weary 
of life, its turmoils and cares, we look forward with 
complacency to that period when the tomb shall 
receive us, and close its no longer gloomy portals over 
humanity’s pale wreck. ‘The grave! how peaceful its 
rest! how congenial its silence. There the head is 
softly pillowed at last—the brain no more sends forth 
the busy legions of fancy—the voice of dreams 
cannot penetrate its recesses; for there the reveries 
of the dreamer shal! cease for ever. Reader! art thou 
familiar with thy last resting place? Does the con- 
templation excite no bitter emotion? Or have you 
drunk deeply of the cup of sorrow, and feel that the 
bitterness of death is past? Have you been the sport 
of passion, the mock of wayward fortune? Here 
is rest. Child of oppression here is your refuge. 
The crowding recollections of the past intrude not 
here—the fleeting chimeras of the present, and the 
“thick-coming fancies” of the future are alike un- 
known—silence deep and universal holds here its 
unbounded sway. And yet the grave is not terrible— 
we should not shrink from its chill embrace; for there 
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we may find the tranquility which has been the object 
of our fondest desires, the rest for which we have so 
often yearned. 

It is true, there is something appalling in the 
preparations for our last journey. ‘The sombre hues 
of the mourning garb, the sound of the deep-toned 
bell, breaking on the still air as a requiem for the 
departed spirit; the sobs of those we love, the meas- 
ured step of friends in the funeral train, are all calcu- 
lated to make the soul shrink back to fts citadel; and 
the desire of life to be again renewed. Yet why start! 
When we become the cause of this solemn pomp 
we shall heed it not—not a single emotion will be 
awakened by the sorrows of those who mourn.’ The 
grave-yard will soon be deserted, the tear of affection 
will soon pass from the cheeks, and amid our silent 
companions we shall soon be forgotten. ‘The dead 
are all around us—the garrulous tongue of age is as 
silent as that of the infant at his side, who passed to 
the tomb e’er the tongue knew its office; the husband 
rests listlessly near the wife of his youth; and even 
the lover has forgotten the charms of her whom he 
adored, whose dust now unconsciously mingles with 
his own. The solitary is now a recluse among thous- 
ands—the retirement of his cell is now exceeded by 
the silence which broods over him. Pride has forgot- 
ten its dignity, and humility its reserve. Wealth asks 
not the homage of thousands, but seeks as lowly a 
bed as poverty itself—no clamor for place or distine- 
tion—all here is equality, silence and gloom. All 
earth’s myriads are fast thronging that path—its portals 
are thrown wide to receive the travelers who are pres- 
sing their way to its dreary mansions. ‘Time flies, 
earth fades, and they sink into its cold recesses. The 
aged man, leaning on his staff, looks wistfully for his 
long-sought rest; sprightly youth and manhood’s 
prime all tend thitherward; and the grave is the last 
gaol of human attainment. O grave! thou art a 
solemn teacher, thy warnings far transcend all other 
voices—the slumbering past is awakened at thy call, 
and its hallow reverberations fill the future with 
uncertainty. Yet welcome, thrice welcome; we die but 
to live—we slumber but to wake in a cloudless day ; 
for the death of the body is but the birth of the soul. 


THE LAST ALTAR. 

“Ir Christianity should be compelled to flee from the 
mansions of the great, the academies of the philoso- 
phers, the halls of legislators, or the throng of busy 
men, we should find her last and purest retreat with 
woman at the fire-side; her last altar would be the 
female heart; her last audience would be the children 
gathered around the knees of a mother; her last sacri- 
fice, the secret prayer, escaping in silence from her 
lips, and heard, perhaps, only at the throne of God.” 

So writes an eloquent author. This is a high 
eulogy upon woman. Rather than call in question 
its justness, we solemnly admonish her to show 
herself worthy of it. 
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THE SEPARATE STATE. 

Or the immortality of the soul, some nations have 
doubted, and others have been totally ignorant. His- 
torians, of unimpeachable veracity, inform us that the 
aboriginals of Soldania and some of the Caribbee islands 
had no notion of a Supreme Being, nor of a future 
state—that “the Rejangs in Sumatra worship neither 
God, devil, nor idol, and have no name for the Deity in 
their language”—that the nations of Caffraria, “con- 
sider man as orf a level with the brutes, with regard to 
the duration of his being, so that when he is dead, 
there is an end of his existence”—that several tribes 
have been discovered in America, who have no idea 
whatever of a Supreme Being, and no rites of a relig- 
ious worship. 

Inattentive to that magnificent spectacle of beauty 
and order presented to their view, unaccustomed to re- 
flect upon what they themselves are, or to inquire who 
is the author of their existence, men, in a savage state, 
pass their days like the animals around them; without 
knowledge or veneration of any superior Power; nor 
have the most accurate observers been able to discover 
any practice or institution which scemed to imply that 
they recognized his authority, or were solicitous to 
obtain his favor. ‘The legitimate inference from these 
historical extracts is, that the tribes to which they refer, 
could have no idea of the immortality of the soul. For 
if they acknowledge no Supreme Being, they could 
have no foundation to sustain their belief of that im- 
mortality. 

Among the nations of antiquity, Greece and Rome 
stood unrivaled for politeness and learning, yet we find 
their most renowned sages, as it regards the immortality 
of the soul, were in a state of complete vacillation. Even 
“the best sort of them, who were the most celebrated, 
and who discoursed with the greatest reason, yet ex- 
pressed the most uncertainty and doubtfulness concern- 
ing things of the highest importance; the providence 
of God in governing the world, the immortality of the 
soul, and a future judgment.” 

Socrates, whose opinions and dogmata came nearest 
to inspiration; when about to die, expressed himself 
in a hestating manner: “I am now about to die, but 
ye shall survive me; and which of us shall have the 
better part, is known only to God.” Again, “I would 
have vou to know that I hope to join the company of 
good men; but of this I cannot speak confidently.” 

Cicero, when speaking of a future state, says, “ What 
you wish, I will endeavor to explain; but you must not 
look on what I say as infallible. I only guess, like 
other ignorant creatures, at what seems most probable. 
Farther than this, I do not pretend to go.” Again, 
when writing upon the same subject, and adverting to 
the question, Is the soul mortal or immortal? he him- 
self replies, “« Which of these two opinions is true, God 
only knows; which of them is the most probable, is a 
very important question.” Such were the obscure views 
of the greatest luminaries of Greece and Rome. And 
much more obscure were those of the second, third, 
and fourth magnitude. 
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FIRE-SIDE JOYS. 

Domestic felicity cannot be equaled in the whole 
round of enjoyments of which men are perpetually in 
the pursuit. It is the greatest, because the most 
‘rational ; the sweetest, because those whom we love 
are partakers of it; whether it be communicated to us 
in the canversation of the hoary and venerable grand- 
sire, the endearments of the parent, or the reciprocal 
exchange of fraternal sentiments of heart-felt affection. 

In vain is such satisfaction to be sought after, when 
encircled with strangers, or engaged in parties of 
‘pleasure from home. ‘The play-house cannot yield it: 
our walks will be solitary, and our business itself, 
if domestic bliss be unrelished, will prove nothing but 
toilsome and disagreeable. 

Hence does the aspiring soldier comfort himself, 
under the various hardships of his profession, with the 
anticipation that one day there will be a period to his 
toil, when he shall retreat with honor from the more 
dangerous employment of war, to enjoy the peaceful 
moments of a domestic life. Neither poverty can 
taint its felicity when relished with content, nor afflu- 
ence arrogate its situation when enjoyed with humility. 
The rigid looks of adversity are dared where innocence 
resides; and prosperity, with her alluring promises 
of happiness, despised, when her fickle nature is dis- 
covered by the sharp penetration of the cautious 
peasant. 

Irus was obliged to confess that domestic happiness 
exceeded every other pleasure in the world, because he 
esteemed his poverty his greatest glory, and declared 
he never felt its weight because he kept it a secret. 
The troubles and cares of a public lise are often found 
by experience to be the parents of many anxious 
hours, and to banish those peaceful moments from the 
breast of ,a prince, which the meanest beggar can enjoy. 

The conduct of a people, and the management of 
an army, though to the outward spectator they prom- 


ise the greatest pleasures, will never be blest with the 
innocent amusements of a quiet, serene, and tranquil life. 


BB Btee — 


CHARITY. 

Tue habit of discovering good qualities in others is 
a source of diffusible happiness. Though a knowledge 
of human nature teaches that the best characters have 
a mixture of infirmity, it still admits that in the worst 
there are some redeeming virtues. ‘The telescope which 
reveals the brightness of the most opaque and remote 
planets, is more valuable than the microscope that de- 
tects motes in the sunbeam, and deformed insects feed- 
ing even upon the heart of the rose. A disposition to 
dwell upon the bright side of character, is like gold to 
the possessor. One of the principal ingredients in the 
happiness of childhood, is freedom from suspicion, and 
kind and loving thoughts toward all. Why might not 
that sweet disposition be combined with a more exten- 
sive intercourse with mankind? A habit of searching 
out the faults of others is calculated both to increase 
evil, and to perpetuate its remembrance. 
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Original. 
THE PIONEER.* 


BY H. GOODWIN. 


Far to the west, where Rocky Mountains rise, 
Lifting their ragged summits to the skies, 

An ardent youth, whom fancy led to roam 

Through trackless wilds, away from friends and home, 
Climbed a dread steep, which o’er the desert frowned, 
And dizzy gazed on all the scene around— 

Surveyed each object which below him lay, 

And traced, in memory’s map, his devious way. 
While strong emotion heaved his swelling soul, 

He burst, at length, from reason’s calm control— 
With half checked words the awful stillness broke, 
And to the winds, mild passing, thus he spoke :— 


How grand is nature! what bold scenes appear! 
These cliffs, how rude! yon wilderness, how drear ! 


Far east Columbia’s states in peace and wealth repose, | 


Where patriotic fire in every bosom glows. 

Far west the vast Pacific meets the bending sky, 
Where, hid in the wide waste, his countless islands lie. 
And Mexico, far south, reveals her lifted plains, 
Where verdant spring, or golden autumn, ever reigns; | 
While to the north afar unmelted mountains stand, 
And the cold ocean raves along his icy strand. 


Let the weak throng in polished life remain, 
Content with pleasure, honor, ease, or gain, 
Court the soft scenes of luxury and dress, 

And every lofty passion there suppress ; 

But give me scenes where all is bold and wild, 
Where beasts prowl free, and man is nature’s child— 
Where I may hear at night the boding owl, 

And list afar the wolf’s tremendous howl— 
Where I may see creation’s rudest forms— 

The naked height long swept by rushing storms, 
The rocky mass in wild disorder thrown, 

And deep, dark glen with hemlocks overgrown. 


These are the scenes which chain my roving eye, 
These are the scenes which lift the soul on high; 
The forest, mountain, cascade’s dashing spray, 
And boundiess prairie, power supreme display ; 
These lead the thoughts to Him who rules above, 
And speak his wisdom, majesty, and love. 

These are the scenes for which I bade farewell 
To all that bound me to my native dell— 
Forsook the much loved, oft remembered spot, 
Where rural toil had been my humble lot— 
Sailed the rough lakes from swift Niagara's tide 


To the last surge that bathes Superior’s western side—} 


Sought Upper Mississippi’s highest source, 

Thence glided down its bright: meandering course ; 
And where Missouri rolls his mighty floods, 

Turbid and deep through darkly pendant woods, 
Still urged the light canoe; then climbed this height, 





* Materials principally from the journal of an early western 
traveler. 


| Swelling and towering, whence the raptured sight 
| Beholds, in prospect wide, at once unfurled 
| The boundless grandeur of this western world. 


As thus in devious course I boldly strayed— 
What varied scenes my wondering eye surveyed ! 
Beside Niagara’s swiftly rushing flood, 
| Upon his rocky, tremulous bank I stood— 
| Saw all his waters in one volume pour 
Down the dread steep, with ever thundering roar— 
Saw the white cloud of constant rising spray, 
Through which bright beams in beauteous colors play ; 
_ With cautious foot then sought the gulf profound, 
| And heard with awe the deep appalling sound—. 
Beneath the stream-worn rocks in silence trod, 
And thought—how weak is man, how great is God! 


| Thy shading forests, Erie, are no more— 

Gone is the wildness from thy fertile shore; 

| Along thy winding bays and banks of green, 
Resplendent towns, in growing wealth are seen, 
Where Perry bade the British thunder cease, 
Commerce now spreads her whitened sail in peace, 
Thy isles, yet spared by art’s transforming hand, 
In native pride amid thy billows stand; 

| In all their robe of woods and flowrets dressed, 
is Still cast their shadows o’er thy darkened breast, 
| Land-lock thy spacious harbors, and convey 

| Picturesque beauty to the tranquil bay. 





| But how did Huron open to the sight! 

} | Its boundless waters, spreading on the right, 

| ‘Seemed to support afar the concave blue, 

| And all its northern barrier sunk from view. 

| Its broad south beach the wave-worn pebbles line, 

} And on its level coast dark groves of pine 

Wave their dense tops of never fading green, 

With nought to break the smooth, unchanging scene, 
| Save some receding mountain dimly seen— 

| Save where, amid his heaving watery bed, 

The white rock, giant-like, uprears his head, 

_And, undisturbed, the storm’s wild fury braves, 
While round his waist strong dash the angry waves— 
| Save here and there, above the water’s edge, 

Broken and threatening hangs the beetling ledge, 
Against whose base the mountain billows break, 
Rolled by fierce winds across the stormy lake, 

O’er whose expanse loud roaring tempests sweep, 
And fling on high this mighty inland deep. 





| The storms of Huron past, with joy I saw 
The rising peaks of distant Mackinaw. 
"Twas eve: the rugged bluffs ascending high 
Showed their rude outlines on the western sky, 
_ While o’er the fort, where once war’s tumult raved, 
_Columbia’s flag in peaceful triumph waved. 
'I seem to view thee now, romantic isle— 
I see thy cliffs that frown, thy vales that smile, 
| Thy lofty arch projecting o’er the deep— 
Thy cave of skulls, where Indian heroes sleep— 
Thy towering pyramid of nature’s pride, 
|, And pleasant village on thy southern side. 
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There the last trace of civil life I left, 

And onward roved, of social joy bereft — 

Sought the far regions of the dreary west, 

And sailed in wondering awe o’er vast Superior’s breast. 


As on this mightiest inland sea I rode, 

What changing scenes commanding nature showed! 
At first on either hand majestic rise 

Huge swelling mountains towering to the skies— 
In clouded grandeur lift their awful forms, 

In one eternal barrier round this lake of storms. 

But fast receding on the northern coast, 

They fade at length in viewless distance lost; 

While on the south sublime they still appear, 

And o’er the wild their frightful summits rear. 

Here grandeur, beauty, and disorder blend— 

High o’er the dangerous coast in bluffs ascend 
Stupendous rocks of varied form and hue, 

Which draw far off the pleased admiring view, 
Presenting naked peak and lofty wall, 

O’erhanging cliff that menaces a fall, 

And prostrate ruins, hollow rumbling caves, 

Dug by the dashing, 
While from above white rushing cascades pour 


never resting waves, 


Into the lake, with never ceasing roar. 

Nor scenes like these alone are witnessed here; 

But naked hills, sublimely bleak and drear, 

Of ever flying, ever drifting sand, 

Rising aloft beside the water stand; 

And just above these barren hills I see 

The bare dry limbs of some deep buried tree, 

On which the eagle perched the scene surveys, 

And, looking down on man with fearless gaze, 

‘ells me how rarely human form has come 

To the lone wild which she has made her home; 

While noisy ravens, on perpetual wing, 

Their notes, hoarse croaking, o’er the desert fling ; 

And the high hawk glides slowly o’er the lake, “ 

But not the charm of solitude they break. 

This still remains—the soul in thoughtful gloom is 
bound, 

For man, the lord of earth is seldom found. 

Yet mid this lonely wild, this desert drear, 

Rich sparkling gems of orient hue appear, 

And in the current of the mountain stream 

With lustre bright the native metals gleam. 


But these rude scenes I leave, and gladly hail 
The milder aspects of the fertile vale 

Where Upper Mississippi gently glides, 

And beauty wild in every form resides. 

On either side the distant hills extend, 

And to the scene their varied grandeur lend. 
The forest there its shadows darkly sheds, 

The prairie here its waving surface spreads. 
From the far hill descends the headlong stream, 
Whose falling waters ‘cast a distant gleam, 
Then onward moving seek the fertile vale, 
Where herbage rank and lofty trees prevail; 
Where gay-plumed songsters tune their trilling throats, 
And playful echo quick returns their notes; 


| Where timid deer repair their thirst to slake, 
} And walk half lost amid the tangled brake. 
| On the wide prairie herds unnumbered graze, 
| And awkward rove through many a trodden maze; 
! The tall, coarse grass to every pressure bends, 
| And through the air its grateful fragrance sends, 
| With soothing murmur rustles in the breeze, 
! While the wild heath- flowers, painted but to please, 
! Linger unblown through summer’s scorching reign, 
| Then gaily blooming deck the autumnal plain. 
i In this delightful vale have oft appeared 
| The well known birds which once my boyhood cheered ; 
| With child-like joy I’ve seen the blue-winged jay, 
_ And heard the robin sing the close of day ; 
| And when the sun had vanished in the west, 
| And sighing winds had rocked my boat to rest, 
The same mild moon, which pleased when life was 
young, 
| O’er the broad vale her silver light has flung. 
| As these fair scenes have held my roving sight, 
| How have I felt a pensive soft delight! 
| How have I wished the eye of taste could hail, 
|The varied beauties of this pleasing vale; 
| Some cultured son of genius here repose, 
| And feel the flame that in my bosom glows. 





But here the untutored son of nature strays ; 
| His darkly beaming eye this scene surveys, 
| And dimly reads the Great Eternal soul, 

In all the changes as the seasons roll; 
| In the first flowrets of the vernal plain, 
In the rich harvest of his yellow grain. 

When blackening clouds the azure sky deform, 
He views the mighty Spirit in the storm, 
Beholds red anger in the lightning’s glare, 
And hears the thunder’s voice the dread Supreme 

declare. 


What different traits his character compose! a 
Kindness to friends, and vengeance to his foes. 
Unsleeping hatred in his bosom lies, 

And ardent gratitude that never dies. 
Reckless of danger on his foe he springs, & 
_And in the war-dance deeds of valor sings. <a 
| To humbling force he shows his proud disdain, 
Mocks his tormentors, and exults in pain. 4 
| By deeds of love his savage heart is won, 

_And hate he feels not where no wrong is done. ; 
| To the lost stranger welcome is his shed, 3 
| And his rude fare is hospitably spread. 

'| But while the noblest lines their lustre lend, 

| And with the traits malignant darkly blend, 

| Neglected and despised he still must stray, 
And ills unnumbered throng his gloomy way. 

| When winter’s mantle o’er the earth is spread, 
| He hears his children ask in vain for bread ; 

| Their wasting forms he sees, yet would control 
The feeling father struggling in his soul; : 
But indignation with his pity blends, a 
| And strange emotion to his eye ascends. 

| Base, treacherous white men take his lands away, 
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And for the boon with maddening draughts repay. 
Those happy shores, where erst his mighty sires 
Hunted their game, and lit their evening fires, 
He views no more, and to invaders yields 

His lakes and rivers, woods and planting fields, 
Sinking an outcast in the dreary wild, 

Of all his left inheritance beguiled. 

Yet while these wrongs o’ercloud his fairest days, 
If his rash hand his just revenge betrays ; 

If he, unlettered man, pursue the guileful foe, 
And in stern vengeance deal the wrathful blow, 
Still must he see in flames his humble shed, 

And his loved children helpless captives led! 


Poor, injured man! thy kindled wrath suppress; 

Compassion kind thy wrongs shall soon redress, 

Behold, “the pale brows” mourn their cruel deeds, 

And pity’s heart for all thy suffering bleeds. 

Behold, a meek and generous band arrives, 

To teach the arts by which the white man lives; 

To quell by love malignant rage and strife, 

And strow with peace the troubled path of life. 

Thy sable, active sons to useful arts they’ll train, 

And guide thy spirit to a happier Eskanane. 

Hail them as friends; let all thy wanderings cease, 

And hear the word which breathes “good will and 
peace.” 


Rejoice, ye lost tribes, the good work is begun, 

Which shall mingle the white men and red men in 
one. 

Faith now in vision beholds the glad day, 

When the sons of the forest no longer shall stray ; 

When Columbia in peace shall her empire extend, 

And a once injured race shall in justice befriend. 

Then art the rude face of this wild shall renew, 

And plenty these hills and these vallies shall strew. 

Where now the huge buffalo clumsily strays, 

The cow and the lamb shall in quietness graze ; 

Where stands the strong oak shall the apple tree bear; 

Where waves the dense pine shall hang mellow the 
pear ; 

Where now the coarse grass covers thickly the plain, 

Shall bend the full heads of the rough-bearded grain; 

Where now the swift stream rushes white from the 
hill, 

Shall play ever busy the clattering mill. 

Along these broad rivers bright cities shall rise, 

And far gleaming spires point aloft to the skies; 

The Church-going bell mid these vallies shall ring, 

And sinners redeemed halleluiahs shall sing. 


CHEERFULNESS. 
Wirn us no melancholy void, 
No moment lingers unemployed 

Or unimproved below: 
Our weariness of life is gone, 
Who live to serve our God alone, 
Aud Jesus only know. 








THE CHILD’S LAMENT. 
Wuenrkz is the glorious summer gone! 
Why hath it pass’d away, 
With many a sweet and thrilling tone, 
That came but yesterday ? 


I hear not now the wild bird’s song, 
Ringing through wood and dell; 

But winds sweep mournfully along, 
Like summer's sad farewell. 


Nor lingers there one flowret bright, 
To meet my anxious view— 

The streams have lost their golden light, 
The sky its sapphire hue. 


And green leaves which have proudly swung 
On many a forest bough, 

Unto the moaning winds are flung, 
But seared and wither’d now. 


Oft as I chas’d the butterfly 
From flow’r to flow’r away, 

I thought such blossoms could not die, 
Nor summer feel decay. 


But the violet in its lone repose, 
Hath lost its od’rous breath; 

The lily and the queenly rose 
Have felt the touch of death! 


Alas! that such a glorious time 
Should ever pass away ; 

Will the green fields renew their prime? 
O! when? sweet mother, say, 


The summer wii// return, fair child! 
And earth again will bloom; 

The violet in the woodlands wild 
Shall yield its rich perfume! 


All beautiful and glorious things 
Shall spring again to birth, 

(Bright as thine own imaginings, ) 
With tones of love and mirth. 


But the gay summer of the heart, 
We may recall in vain; 

When the blest season doth depart 
It ne’er returns again! 


And friendships, of thy childhood’s hours, 
Will quickly pass away ; 

E’en as the with’ring summer flow’rs, 
As false—as frail as they ! 


Then set not thy affections here 
On things that fade and die; 

But rest thy hopes on heaven, for there 
Is immortality. 


So in thy wintry age’s day, 
Though other friends may flee, 

God will, as life ebbs fast away, 
Be all in all to thee! 
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THE NEW-YEAR. 


BY MRS. WILSON. 


ADDRESS OF THE REPOSITORY TO ITS PATRONS. 
Timer’s tireless wing has pass’d its wonted space, 
And swiftly reach’d again its annual bound; 
And as in Memory’s mirror we retrace 
The vanish’d scenes that mark’d its rapid round, 
How the heart saddens, as we fondly own 
“They build too low who build below” the Throne! 


And yet each year that rolls for ever by, 
Lends some new Aope that asks fruition here ; 
Some budding joy allures the youthful eye— 
Some strain of earthly bliss attracts the ear— 
Some dream of love beguiles the captive heart, 
And ties are hourly forming—but to part / 


Perchance ’twould be a high and holy theme, 
To trace the chequer’d scenes of one short year, 
And tell how hopes, that mark’d its early beam, 
Were crush’d for ever in its mid career; 
*T would teach how fragile are the joys of earth, 
And lure the heart to those of heavenly birth. 


That lonely widow, by her sad hearth-stone, 
(Her orphan-charge in peaceful slumber nigh,) 
Feels how home’s cluster’d joys around her shone, 
When the last New-Year met her beaming eye; 
And tearful owns, that Time’s returnless flight 
Has rob’d her dream of bliss in hues of night. 


The little orphan, of home’s ties bereft 

Since the last gladsome New-Year’s happy birth, 
Feels that for him no cherish’d joys are left 

Like those that frolic’d round a parent’s hearth; 
And sadly owns how bright, how strong the chain, 
Which Time’s relentless hand hath snapp’d in twain. 


The mother, gazing with a tearless eye 

On the sweet face where “death his seal has set”— 
The husband, catching the expiring sigh 

From lips, where bridal vows are ling’ring yet-— 
The lover, pressing on that marble brow 
The last, long kiss from “lips unseal’d till now;”" 


These, and still sadder, deeper scenes of grief, 

Which the heart sinks, and shudders to portray, 
Are stamp’d in living lines upon the Leaf, 

Join’d to Time’s scroll, since the last New-Year’s day, 
And teach the lesson, which all hearts should own, 
No hope is sure, not anchor’d near the Throne ! 


* * * * * * * 7 


Some youthful reader raises her bright glance, 

And asks with pouting lip, “If this be all?” 
“Can you not tell of some fair things that dance 

In bridal hues, nor own the funeral pall? 
Have you not ‘gather’d,’ through the passing year, 
Some brighter gems, your youthful friends to cheer?” 


Yes, fair one, we can wake a happier lay, 
And tell of hopes and joys that ever last; 
3 








Of hopes that brighten’d with life’s closing ray— 

Of joys that liv’d when Time’s brief reign was past— 
Of hopes that hover’d round the bed of death— 
Of joys that mingled with the parting breath! 


We'll tune our harp to loftier themes, and tell 
Your list’ning ear the triumphs of the cross— 
How the blest followers of Immanuel 
Have counted all their earthly joys but dross, 
And dared the deep, on foreign shores to rove, 
And plant the ensigns of a Savior’s love! 


We’ve gather’d many a gem of science rare, 
And laid the votive off’ring at your feet; 
Encounter’d regions of the polar bear, 
And bar’d our bosom to Brazilian heat; 
Gather’d from ocean, earth, and air, and sky, 
Stores to enrich the heart, and charm the eye. 


The page of moral beauty we have scann’d, 
And cull’d new treasures from its varied store— 
Seiz'd on the comets with a daring hand— 
Enrich’d our “Gatherings” with classic lore— 
The myst’ries of Phrenology divin’d, 
And roam’d the mighty universe of mind. 


We’ve trac’d the hist’ry of departed worth, 
And told how cherish’d beings pass’d away 
From all the lov’d and gladsome things of earth, 
To claim an entrance to eternal day ; 
While Faith’s bright torch illum’d the dreaded vale, 
And Jordan's billow sank ’neath mercy’s gale. 


And thus our varied treasures we have borne, 
Uncheck’d by winter’s cold, or summer’s heat; 
And oft as Luna “fill’d her silver horn,” 
We’ve sallied forth, expecting friends to meet; 
Our sole desire, t’adorn, instruct, improve 
The dear home-circle of domestic love. 


And still, we’ll cull no bud from Fiction’s bow’r, 
To shed its fascination o’er our page; 

But living Truth shall lend her chasten’d pow’r, 
To garner “spoils of Time” from ev’ry age, 

And blend their beauties by her holy test, 

Among our fadeless “ Gatherings of the West !” 
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NIGHT. 
Tue sun has left his azure vaulted throne, 
And clos’d the day behind yon western hill; 
The woodland tribes have to their coverts flown, 
And nature’s chorus now is hush’d and still. 
Pale Cynthia bright’ning as the landscape fades, 
Now cheers the weary traveler on his way ; 
And o’er the shadowy scene, her influence spreads, 
In compensation for departed day. 
Now is the time for rest; and balmy sleep 
Around the sons of health her mantle throws; 
But, ah! how many, painful vigils keep, 
Nor find that rest, nor share their sweet repose! 
Alike to them the dawn of morning light, 
The shades of evening, or the gloom of night. 
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NOTICES. 


MorMonIsM AND THE Mormons: a Historical View of the 
Rise and Progress of the self-styled Latter Day Saints. By 
Daniel P. Kidder. New York: published by G. Lane and P. 
P. Sandford, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the Con- 
ference Office, 200 Mulberry-street.—We have heard and read 
much incidentally of the Mormons; but until we saw this book, 
we had no conception of the extreme depravity and exemplary 
wickedness of its prophet, patriarch, and leading patrons. It 
is in the abstract, blasphemy; and in the concrete, a combina- 
tion of deceivers such as were scarcely ever before associated 
under the pretense of religion. We cannot do a better service 
to the public, of the kind, than by urging all to procure Mr. 
Kidder’s book, in which this system of unmitigated wickedness 
is exposed in all its repulsive features of fraud and villany. 
We have not space for an extended notice of the book, but will 
simply say, that the author conclusively proves the following 
statements, recited as conclusions at the close of the work: 

“J, The Mormon Bible originated with men destitute of a 
good moral character. 

“2. The primary design of its publication was pecuniary 
profit. 

“3. Said Mormon Bible bears prima facie evidence of im- 
posture. 

“4. It basely perverts the language and doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

“5. It blasphemously imputes to God language inconsistent 
with his character and holiness. 

“6. Excepting perverted plagiarisms from the Scriptures of 
truth, that book is nothing but a medley of incoherent absurdi- 
ties. 

“7, The system of Mormonism has arisen entirely from the 
Book of Mormon, and the contrivance of its ‘authors and pro- 
prigtors.’ 

“8. That system has been and still is propaestodaay means 
ef deception. 

“9. Mormonism, at the same time it pretends to be ‘the full- 
ness of the Gospel,’ is intrinsically infidel, and opposed to 
Christianity. It can never be reconciled with the principles of 
a pure religion. 

“10. Its legitimate effects are to degrade and heathenize so- 
ciety.” 


Bus ON THE Mittentum. “A Treatise on the Millenium; 
in which the prevailing Theories on that subject are carefully 
examined, and the true Scriptural Doctrine attempted to be 
elicited and established.” New York: J. § J. Harper. 
1832.—Whether a second edition of this Treatise has ever been 
printed, we know not. Probably the peculiar views of the 
author were not sufficiently popular to demand succeeding 
issues. In the present state of excited feeling on the subject of 
the millenium, we think the perusal of this Treatise,by a learn- 
ed and accomplished writer, would not be amiss. It is particu- 
arly valuable for its historical notices of the opinions held by 
Jews, and early and later Christians on this subject. This part 
of the work takes up about seventy pages. 

The principal object of the writer is to furnish a just expli- 
cation of those texts in the Apocalypse, which are supposed to 
pledge to us a future millenium. He begins with the twelfth 
chapter of Revelation, explains the symbolical import of the 
Woman clothed with the sun and crowned with stars; and of 


the Dragon, which he considers a symbol of Paganism. From|; 
the twelfth he goes to the twentieth chapter of Revelation, and || 


argues the identity of the Dragon throughout the Apocalypse, 
then explains the binding of the Dragon, fixing the date of this 
event with reference solely to Paganism, and says that— 

“No facts in the chronicles of the past are more notorious, 
than that Paganism under Constantine and his successors did, 
after a desperate struggle, succumb to Christianity in its tri- 
umphant progress; and that the religion of the Gospel, after 
subsisting for one or two centuries posterior to the age of Con- 
stantine in a state of comparative purity, did gradually become 
corrupt in doctrine, carnal and secular in spirit, and arrogant in 
its claims, till finally it allied itself to the civil power ina union 
which gave birth to the ecclesiastico-politico dominion of the 





| Roman pontificate, for so many centuries the paramount scourge 
|of Europe. As it is unquestionable, therefore, that the ascen- 
dency of Paganism in the Roman empire was succeeded by that 
| of Antichristianism, symbolically denoted by the Beast’s suc- 

ceeding the Dragon, so we are led to consider the binding of the 
| Dragon, i. e., the suppression of Paganism, as commencing about 
the time of the rise of the Beast, and nearly coinciding with the 
first thousand years of his reign.” 

This extract will suggest to the reader the general conclusion 
at which the writer arrives, viz., that the millenium is past, 
and that whatever prosperity may await the Church in her fu- 
ture travail and conquests, is post millenial, and not properly 
embraced in the Apocalyptic visions. 

Professor Bush is an interesting writer, and however widely 
we differ from him in our views of the Apocalypse, we read his 
book with deep interest and gratification. His opinions must 
leave him at liberty to expect the destruction of the eafth at 
any time; and we understand that he says in recent lectures, 
delivered in New York: 

“If we take the ground of right reason, we must believe that 
the present age is one expressly foretold in prophecy—that it is 
just opening upon the crowning consummation of all prophetic 
declarations. The first inquiry is, what are we taught to ex- 
pect? It is evidently something stupendous, something final— 
the last act in the great drama of the world. We cannot agree 
with those who believe that the physical destruction of our 
earth is predicted and close at hand; though if their premises 
once be granted, we cannot see how their chronology is to be 
disputed. We firmly believe that we are now upon the borders 
of the momentous changes predicted. We have clear intima- 
tions from prophecy that the last times shall be distinguished 
for a laxity of morals and manners, for the prevalence of a spirit 
of lawlessness and license; for party legislation, for general 
public profligacy and corruption, and for all the evils by which 
we are now surrounded. These are facts to which we cannot 
shut our eyes, and over which it is not easy to go to excess in 
lamentation.” 


TAaLEs AND ILLUSTRATIONS FoR YounG Persons. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. New York: John S. Taylor.—It con- 
tains fifteen chapters, or “tales,” written in an agreeable style, 
and full of wholesome instruction and admonition. Just read 
the following froma chapter on “the Bee,” as a specimen of 
Charlotte Elizabeth’s manner: 

“The counsel given to us in Scripture is, *‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, 
| nor device. nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
| thou goest.’ The poor bee labors all the summer, that it may, 
| in the winter, eat the fruit of its industry; but we rob it of its 

sweet store, and far too often are the harmless creatures put to 
| death at the same time, losing all that they have so toiled to lay 
up. With the diligent Christian this never can be the case: 
for thieves cannot break through nor steal the treasure which 
| is reserved in heaven for him; and death itself is but the en- 
| trance to his eternal inheritance. 

“Let me hope that a bee will never cross the path of my 
| young readers, without awakening a serious thought on the les- 
' son which God has fitted it to teach: and may we all be found 
with equal diligence and steadiness, occupying the stations 
assigned us by his almighty wisdom and everlasting love!” 

| Bacxzitinc. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New York: J.S. 
Taylor.—This little book should be faithfully consulted asa 
| cure to that vicious propensity, so common to us all, to vail the 











| virtues and expose the weaknesses of our neighbors. 


Tue Ruope Istanp CoTtacE; or, a Gift for the Children 
of Sorrow: a Narrative of Facts. By a Presbyter of the 
| Church. New York: J. S. Taylor.—This is a tale of grief, 
used for the great and good purpose of teaching the afflicted so 
| to improve adversity, that their “light afflictions, which are but 
fora moment, may work out for them a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” 
| SeventH AnNnuat Report of the Young Men’s Bible So- 
ciety, of Cincinnati. 1812.—This Society has, in seven years, 
| issued and put in circulation 20,123 copies of the Scriptures. 
| Its distribution, last year, amounted to 6,665 copies. 
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Nove.ts.—As we were sailing down the rivera few days 
since, several passengers, among whom were a Presbyterian and 
two Methodist clergymen, discussed the subject of novel read- 
ing. One and another uttered their views, till at last it was 
averred by a member of the company, that “ Novel-reading is 
the crying sin of the Church—that it is a fearful curse to socie- 
ty—that it generates more evil than intemperance ever did, 
and that a reformation is needed in this particular, as much as 
in the use of alcoholic drinks.’”? Some seemed startled at this; 
and apparently to moderate the zeal of the speaker, one men- 
tioned that a very respectable and devout clergyman had a few 
days previously recommended to his daughters the perusal of 
the Scottish Chiefs and Thadeus of Warsaw, as very proper 
books for young ladies. Ifthe company present were surprised 
at the morals of a minister who could recommend novels for 
the entertainment of ihe young, they were certainly not less 
surprised at his taste in recommending such novels as those 
here mentioned. 

We cannot conceive who this servant of Jesus is, nor where 
he was educated, nor by what model he formed his morals or 
his literary taste. Is hea Methodist? Has he read his Disci- 
pline? Does he practice the cure of souls? Is he in the habit 
of reading quarterly in some congregation those general rules 
of moral conduct which forbid “the reading of such books as 
do not tend to the knowledge and love of God?’ Had he just 
descended from the pulpit or come out of his closet, when he 
recommended to the young daughters of his friend, the “ Scot- 
tish Chiefs» and “Thadeus of Warsaw?” However these 
things may be, we pray God to forgive a minister of his who 
could so far forget, or pervert the sacred influence of his office, 
as to speak in this manner to young persons, whom the apostle 
had commanded him to exhort to sober-mindedness. We should 
have thought no worse of him if he had counseled a child of 
ours to procure a pack of cards, and spend a few hours daily at 
games of whist. Indeed, we believe the latter is an innocent 
employment compared with the perusal of such books as the 
above. Whist would be a waste of time, but the reading would 
be this, and somewhat more. It would be insinuating poison 
into the affections, and corrupting the whole heart. 

Nothing can be more killing to devotion than the perusal of 
a book of fiction. We know this from sad experience. Let 
any one who cannot or will not otherwise be convinced, leave 
her closet in a devout frame, and read for half an hour the best | 
production of this sort extant. If she please, let it be the Vicar 
of Wakefield, one of the most innocent and tasteful novels in 
any language; and if her devotion does not evaporate under its 
witching influence, we shall doubt if her religion is genuine. 

If these lines should meet the eye of the young persons so 
unfortunately counseled by a respectable and pious clergyman, 
let us suggest other books. If you have purchased the novels 
referred to, burn thenmr forthwith. Get in their stead, the biogra- 
phy of Hester Ann Rogers, of Mrs. Graham, and Mary Lundie 
Duncan. Add to these the Christian Pattern, the Bible and the | 
Hymn Book, and you may hope by the diligent and prayerful 
study of them, to counteract the vicious influence of former 
reading, and gain repentance unto life. Then, when you are 
converted, plead day and night for that minister of Jesus who 
gave you such fatal counsel. Plead that God may give him re- 
pentance unto life, and not lay the sin which he committed to 
his charge. 

It is a fearful thing for a minister of Jesus, who has vowed to 
keep and not to mend our ecclesiastical rules, to direct mem- 
bers of his flock, or their children, into a course of conduct 
which directly contravenes these rules, and thus involves not 
only a general offense against good morals and pure religion, 
but a particular violation of solemn ordination covenants, made 
with God and his Church. ’ 

Mopern Revivats.—Probably there has never been a period 
since time began, when revivals of religion were so general 
and so powerful as now. They spread nearly over the Chris- 








tian world, and they sway the minds of men in an unusual 
manner. It seems as though nothing is needed to secure the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, but the appointment of meetings, | 





and a rallying of the friends of Zion to the work of faith and 
the labor of love. 

We have enjoyed the privilege of attending some eight or ten 
protracted meetings since the close of the Ohio annual confer- 
ence, and at each there was a glorious display of God’s saving 
power. The result has been an addition of more than four hun- 
dred to the Church, and the conversion of a large majority of 
the young members. . 

It is time for all who love Jesus to awake, and enter into the 
labors of the harvest. The fields are white and waiting for the 
sickle. The ministers of Jesus should be active. Every ener- 
gy should be enlisted in this rising cause. It seems that efforts 
to save souls are, through the ready aid of the Spirit, unusually 
efficacious and fruitful. What encouragement. Seed now scat- 
tered abroad, does not “lie buried in hope.” It soon returns 
into the hand of the laborer. 

Is the millenium come? Surely it is not distant. We are 
in sight of its holy and happy scenes. The light of a new day 
streaks the heavens, and the Sun of righteousness is about to 
be more fully unvailed to a dark and perishing world. Come, 
Lord Jesus—come quickly ! 


THE CHURCH IN CiNncINNATI.—To be misunderstood, misre- 
presented and opposed, is the appointed portion of the people 
of God. Ordinarily, these things cannot move the true disci- 
ples of Jesus. But when they come, not from open enemies, 
but avowed friends, they are exceedingly severe. They pain, 
not merely by the mortification which they inflict on the re- 
maining corruptions of the heart, as its pride and self-will, but 
by wounds which reach our nobler and sanctified affections— 
our fraternal sympathies. It is well known to our readers, that 
an astounding development has been made through the public 
press, of most savage and crue] conduct on the part of several 
children, members of different branches of the Church, towards 
an aged and abused parent. That some persons should charge 
on the — concerned the moral delinquency of these 
their m ers, was to be expected; especially as the charity 
of their brethren had rendered them slow to believe evil of the 
accused, and not swift to arrest, judge, and punish. We are 
not disposed to charge the political press, or its agents, with 
wrong, either in motive or conduct, in the part it has taken with 
regard to these matters. All such questions we cheerfully sub- 
mit to God. But we cannot avoid the conclusion that the relig- 
ious press has been over fond of tracing the specific immorali- 
ties of the accused toa sinister influence or tendency in the 
Gospel doctrines and institutes of the Church. How absurd, 
for instance, to assume that the doctrine of future endless pun- 
ishment for unrepented sin, provoked the filial wickedness of 
these children. Suppose in the midst of their cruelty, a man 
professing to be a minister of Jesus, had gone to these persons 
and exhorted them thus: “Friends, you are very wicked in 
allowing your avarice to withhold from an aged and suffering 
parent the necessaries of life. You inflict on yourselves great 
pain and punishment. Every hour that you do this you 
are plunging yourselves into hell. You must lie in hell as long 
as you continue this wickedness. True, there is no future hell. 
Should you die in the midst of this wickedness you would in- 
stantly be admitted to heaven. From inflicting on your aged 
parent starvation and death, you would ascend to the beatitudes 
of the glorified state. 

“ But then, think what a hell you are now suffering within 
your own bosoms. And then consider your aged mother. She 
is in great distress. True, she cannot suffer any more than her 
sins deserve. God always takes care that our sufferings shall 
be in exact proportion to our demerits; no more—no less. He 
will take care that your mother’s sufferings are just equal to her 
sins. Go, then, and relieve her agonies.” 

If we err in thus reducing the principles of our fault-finding 
neighbors to an exhortation for these unfilial children, let them 
in that spirit of gentle conciliation which universal love should 
inspire, point out the error. It seems to us that those who sit in 
judgment on Methodism and her tendencies, should not only 
look to Mrs. S. and her children, but at the mines of Cornwall, 


|and parallel examples. Let them read Southey’s account of 


the fruits of Wesley’s ministry. 
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